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SUGAR 


into 


COTTON 


SIXTEEN STATES produce cotton. 
EIGHTEEN STATES produce sugar beets. 


The sugar beet is one of the economic 
links between the North and South. 
Every year for several years the beet 
sugar industry has been increasing its 
use of cotton — increasing its use of 
cotton bags, cotton bag-liners, and cot- 
ton filter cloth. Tightly woven cotton 
bags, millions and millions of them — 
protect the purity and 
sweetness of beet su- 
gar—from the time it 
leaves the sugar facto- 
ry until it reaches the 
consumer. Packed in 
snowy white cotton, 
beet sugar goes contin- 
ually to many states 
below the Mason and 
Dixon line—thousands 


One of a series of advertise- 
ments to promote the sale of 
veet sugar and to remind= 
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GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


of carloads of it in a year. 


The use of cotton illustrates but one 
of the many ways in which beet sugar 
production brings benefits to men and 
industries in virtually every part of 
the Nation. Cotton, coal, coke, oil, gas, 
limestone, sulphur, steel, industrial 
machinery—all of them enter into the 
production of pure granulated sugar 
extracted from beets each year, enough 


for 30,000,000 people. 


Sugar beets are a ma- 
jor farm crop never 
produced in surplus 
quantities in the Uni- 
ted States. Every acre 
devoted to beets is an 
acre withdrawn from 
the production of some 
“problem” crop, 


— America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 
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BELIND THE TOOLS 


OF INDUSTRY 


W ITH EVERY TURN of the giant lathe, this cylinder in- 
creases in value. As unworked metal, it is worth only a few cents a pound. But shaped, 
finished, as part of an automobile, a refrigerator, or a plumbing fixture, it becomes 
useful and valuable. Machine tools convert metal into products indispensable to you. 


In factories, all over the world, G-E motors drive intricate machines. G-E apparatus 
controls their operation. The machines are shaping necessities for industry and 
for the home. 


Carboloy tools, a G-E development, cut metal with unprecedented speed. Electric 
gauges touch polished surfaces and accurately measure dimensions less than one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. Copper brazing and atomic-hydrogen welding join metal parts 
into a useful whole. X-rays, from tubes developed in the G-E Research Laboratory, 
in Schenectady, N. Y., probe the inner secrets of metals and point the way to im- 
provements in material and design. 


Such advances in manufacturing, made possible, in part, by G-E research, come home 
to you in better quality and lower cost in the machine-made products that are part 
of your daily life. Not only the electrical industry but every field of endeavor benefits 
by G-E research—research that has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 
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With this, the last issue under its management, The New York Times Company announces 


the sale of CURRENT History to M. E. Tracy and John C. 


Casman. A statement by the new 


owners, under whose direction the May issue will be published, appears on page IV. 
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Looking Forward to November 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S three years 
have not been crowned with the 
rosy success described in the political 
speeches written for administration 
spokesmen by the master ghost writer, 
Charles Michelson. Nor have they 
been the menacing failure pictured by 
speakers on the white list of the Amer- 
ican Liberty League. 

During the Roosevelt administration 
the nation has achieved a marked 
measure of recovery. Business is more 
than 90 per cent of normal. In some 
lines it exceeds the 1929 peak. Yet 
more than 10,000,000 employable men 
and women remain idle, supported 
largely on government relief. While 
such a mass of manpower lies unused, 
its consumption and that of many mil- 
lion more dependents whittled down to 
bare subsistence, neither full recovery 
nor the more abundant life can be said 
to have been achieved, even if many of 
the New Deal’s most eminent critics 
are once more enjoying generous divi- 
dend checks. 


*The author of this article is a well- 
known Washington political commentator. 


Copyright, 1936, by The New York Times Company. 
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As we look forward to November, 
we must understand what Mr. Roose- 
velt is driving at. That not only 
throws light on the extent of his 
success; it points to the future policies 
hegwill pursue if he is re-elected and 
thereby released from the inhibitions 
imposed by political necessity upon a 
President seeking a second term. While 
many of Mr. Roosevelt’s measures 
have been hastily improvised, there 
are some general fundamentals that, 
in all probability, he is stubborn 
enough to insist upon establishing if 
he receives a new mandate next No- 
vember. 


Enough labels have been pasted on 
President Roosevelt to cover the lug- 
gage of a globe-circling tourist. Ora- 
tors have cast him in every réle in the 
political catalogue. They have said he 
was a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Stalin. 
Speakers have in one breath denounced 
him as both a Socialist and a Commu- 
nist. Extreme left wingers view him 
contemptuously as a gay reformer, a 
country squire, doctoring his patient 
with bread pills. Alfred E. Smith says 


All rights reserved. 
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he is trying to take the country to 
Moscow. Norman Thomas says Roose- 
velt has carried out the Socialist poli- 
cies—on a stretcher. Recently the Gov- 
ernor of California astonished his fel- 
low-Republicans by declaring that Mr. 
Roosevelt was a man raised up by God 
to save the country in its crisis. 

Disregard these various thumbnail 
psychographs volunteered from the 
political stump and look back through 
the perspective of three busy years. 
To this ring-side observer at least, 
Mr. Roosevelt appears to have directed 
his principal effort to restoring the 
traditional private competitive sys- 
tem. Thus, in an address to the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco 
some weeks before he was elected, he 
expounded his idea of the function of 
government in the modern world. He 
recognized evils in the present system, 
but he said nothing to indicate that 
he thought the way to deal with ade- 
noids was to chop off the patient’s 
head. 

More significant is the explanation 
of objectives given by Mr. Roosevelt 
in response to a question at his press 
conference on June 10, 1935, when he 
had been in office more than two 
years. The statement is especially re- 
vealing because it was given on the 
spur of the moment during the rapid- 
fire questioning of a large group of 
newspaper correspondents. 

The question was asked. Mr. Roose- 
velt puffed his cigarette, gazed at the 
ceiling a moment and said: “The 
social objective, I should say, remains 
just what it was, which is to do what 
any honest government of any 
country would do—to try to increase 
the security and the happiness of a 
larger number of people in all occupa- 
tions of life and in all parts of the 
country; to give them more of the 
good things of life; to give them a 
greater distribution not only of 


wealth in the narrow terms but of 
wealth in the wider terms; to give 
them places to go in the summertime 
—recreation; to give them assurance 
that they are not going to starve in 
their old age; to give honest business 
a chance to go ahead and make a 
reasonable profit and to give every- 
one a chance to earn a living.” It 
would take very good eyes, indeed, to 
See in that any menace to the existing 
competitive system, 

Those are the general long-term 
objectives. They involve readjust- 
ments, improvements, corrections, 
but they are predicated on the reten- 
tion of the system, not its abolition. 
There is no evidence that Mr. Roose- 
velt has any other purpose than to 
try to make that system work as well 
as possible for the people as a whole 
instead of for a limited group. It is 
precisely because extreme left wing 
critics, who want State socialism or 
some other form of government, fear 
that Mr. Roosevelt will thus be able 
to tinker the existing capitalist 
system into a new lease of life that 
they are so bitterly contemptuous of 
him. 

To understand a good many of the 
frantic things that happened, partic- 
ularly in the earlier months of the 
administration, it is necessary to keep 
in mind that, in the four months be- 
tween election and inauguration, the 
depression turned into panic, and that 
at the moment Mr. Roosevelt took 
office the country was paralyzed. 
Action was imperative—not careful, 
deliberate planning but quick, decisive 
action. Conditions called for emer- 
gency measures. Long-range dreams 
had to give way to instant practical 
action. 

So it seems strained now to be com- 
plaining about Roosevelt’s seizure of 
dictatorial powers. Only a short time 
before his inauguration Senator 
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David A. Reed of Pennsylvania rose 
in the Senate and, as a leading con- 
servative spokesman, declared that 
what the country needed was a Musso- 
lini, Less than three weeks before 
inauguration, the new Governor of 
Kansas, Alfred M. Landon, one of the 
few Republicans who survived the 
Roosevelt landslide, was asking: 
“Why not give the President the same 
powers in this bitter peacetime battle 
as we would give to him in time 
of war?” We forget the acclaim 
with which John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
Charles M. Schwab, Gerard Swope, 
President Harriman of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and 
even the hard-boiled kings of the 
steel industry greeted the NRA. They 
saw it then as a great adventure in 
reconstruction, to use Rockefeller’s 
phrase. 

True, Mr. Roosevelt had pledged 
himself at Pittsburgh to strive for a 
balanced budget, to cut government 
expenses, to exact an economy 
pledge from every prospective Cabinet 
appointee. True, one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first acts as President was to 
ask Congress for power to use 
the economy knife on_ veterans’ 
allowances. 

But Mr. Roosevelt quickly changed 
his course and launched upon a pro- 
gram of pump-priming expenditure. 
He became convinced that the defla- 
tionary spiral must give way to forced 
spending. Accordingly, overnight he 
abandoned his economy policy and be- 
gan to pump out billions in govern- 
ment expenditures, in loans and in 
gifts to individuals, to communities 
and to whole States. He is still doing 
it. While he has not convinced the 
country, perhaps, he has gone ahead 
doggedly in face of criticism, rage, 
ridicule and solemn warning, believing 
that results will in the end vindicate 
his spending. 


Price levels, Mr. Roosevelt conclud- 
ed, were too low. The country was car- 
rying a heavy load of debt incurred at 
higher price levels. One of two things 
had to happen. Hither prices must be 
forced up so that debts might be borne 
or the debts must be repudiated by in- 
flation or moratoriums. Congress had 
become so impatient that Mr. Roose- 
velt was hard pressed to fend off the 
paper-money inflationists. Finally he 
had to accept a compromise giving 
him discretionary power, which he did 
not use, to issue paper money up to 
$3,000,000,000—that was the Thomas 
amendment attached to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. The simplest 
course seemed to lie in raising the 
price level. In groping for weapons in 
this desperate struggle Mr. Roosevelt 
used AAA, NRA and even manipula- 
tion of the price of gold. He-was will- 
ing to try anything once—and almost 
invariably did. 

Most of what happened is well 
known. The important thing is how 
we came through it. True, we hear 
very little cheering—and practically 
none from the great capitalists whose 
system was saved from possible de- 
struction in those black March days 
of 1933. Yet the National City Bank, 
in its economic reports, states that 
“the year 1935 closed with business 
activity at the highest level in more 
than five years, and with signs of re~ 
covery more widespread than at any 
time since the turn of the depression 
was reached in 1932.” Some indus- 
tries, making consumption goods, are 
doing more business now than they 
did even in 1929. Some of the heavier 
industries, such as machine-tool man- 
ufacturing, steel ingots, pig iron and 
foundry equipment, have reached the 
highest levels since 1930. Some mail- 
order and chain-store houses report 
greater sales than in 1929. 

No sensible person can insist that 
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‘all this is due entirely to the Roosevelt 
policies. But those who argue that it 
has happened in spite of those policies 
must also cease saying that the recov- 
ery is not genuine, that it is the arti- 
ficial result of government spending, 
particularly through AAA. And they 
must also acknowledge that if private 
industry alone is responsible for busi- 
ness improvement the 10,000,000 still 
unemployed are chargeable to a failure 
of industry. It is probably more accu- 
rate to say that praise and blame go 
hand in hand. 


But whoever is to blame, the dis- 
couragingly slow progress in re-em- 
ployment remains the great failure. 
The administration has no solution. It 
is simply trying to prevent starvation 
and sustain morale by putting part of 
the unemployed to work at any odd 
jobs that can be devised. Republicans 
have offered no solution except more 
recovery. But is that a solution? The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
estimates that if business activity 
were restored to 1929 levels we should 
still have 5,000,000 unemployed. Obvi- 
ously something more than so-called 
recovery is necessary to absorb the 
surplus labor supply. 


In face of that situation any relief 
policy can be, at most, only a pallia- 
tive. The administration’s relief effort 
has been marked by waste. Politics 
has crept in. Much of the made-work 
is of little use. Perhaps the best that 
can be said is that it has, on the 
whole, prevented a complete collapse 
of morale among the unemployed and 
restrained them from disorders or 
from attacking our form of govern- 
ment. Their patience in enduring idle- 
ness and privation, in a land abun- 
dantly rich in resources and plant fa- 
cilities, is attributable in part to the 
sympathetic approach of relief offi- 
cials at Washington. Costly as the re- 


lief policy may be in dollars, perhaps 
it has been cheap insurance against 
revolution. 


Through this difficult period Mr. 
Roosevelt has scattered billions with 
abandon and has run up the national 
debt to more than $30,000,000,000. 
Never in peacetime have expenditures 
leaped so far ahead of revenues. Mr. 
Roosevelt is staking his budget policy 
on the belief that, with full recovery, 
the nation will be able to pay the bill. 
As against a wartime debt of some 
$26,000,000,000, the administration in- 
sists that $30,000,000,000, or even 
$40,000,000,000, is not excessive. Part 
of this money, it contends, is being 
spent for constructive purposes, as in 
the case of public works, so that the 
nation will have improved its plant. 
Part of the money, it says further, is 
out on loans to save farms and homes 
from foreclosure and railroads, banks 
and other institutions from bankrupt- 
cy. Most of this will eventually return 
to the Treasury. 


Politically it is difficult to explain 
away this huge debt and the continu- 
ing deficits. They are a campaign lia- 
bility. Yet they have not shaken the 
confidence of the business and finan- 
cial world. Business men complain, 
but they do not act like men who ex- 
pected the government to collapse. 
Their main anxiety is to check the 
spending before it overstrains public 
credit. Their pressure is causing Mr. 
Roosevelt to tighten up, belatedly. 


Considering the pressure of infla- 
tionist sentiment, Mr. Roosevelt has 
been able, by bending slightly to the 
storm, by humoring the silverites even 
to the extent of adopting an ill-ad- 
vised silver-purchase policy and by his 
heavy spending, to muffle the ex- 
tremists who might otherwise have 
wrecked the monetary foundations of 
the government. All this relates to 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s battle with the depres- 
sion and its panic, to his day-to-day 
struggle to keep the nation out of a 
tail spin and to start economic ma- 
chinery moving again. Probably he 
would be the last to insist that every- 
thing he has done was the best that 
could be done. There have been con- 
flicts, mistakes, half-baked measures. 
But sometimes you use dynamite to 
save a burning city. 


While NRA was born primarily as 
an emergency measure to provide 
quick re-employment, it rapidly as- 
sumed major proportions in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind as a_ long-range 
method of dealing with industrial 
maladjustment. As such it promptly 
took its place in the group of agencies 
concerned with the slow process of 
bringing about the more abundant 
life as contrasted with policies such 
as relief and public works that were 
wholly emergency in purpose, 

The failure of NRA was undoubt- 
edly one of the major setbacks to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration. This act, 
although sadly marred by misguided 
administration and invalidated by the 
unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court, may yet, so far as its essential 
purposes go, take its place as one of 
the great strokes of statesmanship 
and one that deserved a better fate. 
This bitter experience is worth keep- 
ing in mind, because the conditions 
with which Mr. Roosevelt sought to 
deal were not buried with NRA. On 
the contrary, they still demand atten- 
tion. 

Long before Mr. Roosevelt took 
office, he saw widespread dissatisfac- 
tion among business men over the 
anti-trust laws. Business men had 
importuned Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover to do something about these 
laws, which, established to prevent 
monopolistic control over prices, had 
operated to restrain business men 
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from avoiding unfair cut-throat com- 
petition, competition that in the long 
run forced down wages and working 
standards. This tendency became still 
more marked during the depression, 
when the fight for business grew more 
desperate. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt could formu- 
late any long-time proposals to deal 
with this situation, a legislative crisis 
developed in Congress. Labor, impa- 
tient with continued unemployment, 
demanded passage of the Black Thirty- 
Hour-Week Bill. The Senate passed 
the bill early in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and it was set to go 
through the House. This would have 
put industry in an arbitrary strait- 
jacket, and Mr. Roosevelt sought to 
ward off such an extreme measure. 
Nevertheless, it was imperative to 
stimulate speedy re-employment. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers took 
the two demands, that of business for 
an easing of the anti-trust laws and 
that of labor for shorter hours in 
order to provide more employment, 
and dovetailed them into the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, with the gov- 
ernment representing the public as a 
partner. It was substituted for the 
Black Thirty-Hour-Week Bill and 
quickly passed. 

NRA had failed before the Su- 
preme Court struck the final blow. Not 
only was there maladministration, a 
resort to compulsion where persuasion 
was the only method that would work 
in the long run, but the program was 
too comprehensive. It sought to cover 
too many industries and small trades 
and it tried too minute regulation. As 
the structure was set up by General 
Hugh Johnson it was so contrary to 
American traditions that after the 
first burst of super-emotion the whole 
effort collapsed. 

There will be no revival of NRA, but 
the search for some solution to the 
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present industrial anarchy will be re- 
sumed. In fact, it has been already. 
Various industrial groups, such as the 
Textile Institute, aided by several 
other industrial organizations, are 
asking for relaxation of the anti-trust 
laws so that they may, within their 
respective industries, put into effect 
common understandings with respect 
to fair competition, labor conditions 
and schedules of production. The 
Sugar Institute went to the Supreme 
Court seeking a more liberal interpre- 
tation of the anti-trust laws to permit 
similar cooperation within its indus- 
try. Other trade groups joined in filing 
briefs in support of the Sugar Insti- 
tute’s case. 


Economic students are working on 
the problem from another angle. More 
and more they are realizing that a 
solution lies in the drastic lowering 
of prices so that consumption will be 


increased. The pioneering work of the 
Brookings Institution, whose data on 
the subject still remain the basic ma- 


terial of subsequent studies, has 
greatly contributed toward clarifying 
the problem, These studies show over- 
savings in the upper brackets and un- 
der-consumption in the lower. If the 
principle of increasing volume through 
low prices, introduced by Henry Ford 
into the automobile industry, were ap- 
plied to all industry, these economists 
argue, there is almost no limit to the 
quantity of goods the country could 
consume, thus increasing employment 
and raising the standard of living. 


Mr. Roosevelt has launched a re- 
vised Federal Reserve System, clothed 
with greatly increased powers de- 
signed to enable the government, 
largely through this agency, to steady 
the economic and financial machinery 
of the country so as to restrain wild 
speculative booms such as that which 
burst in 1929 and to pump in easy 


money during times of threatened 
stringency. These new powers in detail 
have just been placed in the hands of 
the new board and only the future can 
tell how effectively they can be used. 


Another long-range policy was put 
into operation in the stock market and 
securities regulation and is gradually 
going into operation under the Utili- 
ties Act. This legislation was designed 
to protect investors, to provide them 
with full information, to regulate stock 
market and financing practices for the 
protection of investors, and to elimi- 
nate speculative abuses as well as the 
financial racketeering practiced by 
certain corporation executives during 
the late boom. The legislation is not 
designed to keep a fool and his money 
together, but it is intended to help 
eliminate secret practices that leave 
the investor at a disadvantage. 


Some of the legislation has been se- 
verely criticized, but of late, particu- 
larly since some restrictive features 
were eliminated by amendment, it has 
been more acceptable in financial 
quarters. Wall Street had confidence 
in Joseph P. Kennedy, who became 
the first chairman of SEC after a ca- 
reer aS a market operator, for in him 
it felt that it had an official who un- 
derstood the practical operations of 
the stock market. He was replaced by 
James M. Landis, who likewise gen- 
erally commands the confidence of the 
financial world. 


This illustrates perfectly the impor- 
tance of administrative personnel at 
Washington, and by contrast it em- 
phasizes how many of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
troubles have been due to misguided 
or tactless lieutenants. Not only has 
business been apprehensive of the 
broad. power granted to regulatory 
agencies but it has been frightened by 
what individual officials might do 
with such power. Time and again of- 
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ficials have been placed in command 
who were privately hostile to the busi- 
ness men with whom they were deal- 
ing. They were naturally unable to 
win the cooperation necessary to ef- 
fective functioning. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt has also suffered 
greatly from unwise and careless talk- 
ing by his lieutenants. Many of them 
have seemed to be experts in rubbing 
the public the wrong way. 


One of the most significant long- 
range enterprises is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The success of the 
administration in its recent test in the 
Supreme Court has tremendously re- 
stored the prestige of TVA and en- 
couraged the administration in mov- 
ing forward toward the development 
of similar regional electrification proj- 
ects in other parts of the country. 
Increased use of cheap electric power 
has long been a dream of Mr. Roose- 
velt. It may be taken as certain that, 
unless checked by the courts, he will 
devote much attention in the future 
to its further realization, in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, the St. Lawrence, 
the Mississippi Valley and elsewhere. 


Although AAA was created in the 
haste-driven emergency period, it had 
taken shape in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind 
before he was elected. Frustrated tem- 
porarily by the Supreme Court, he is 
again seeking roughly the same objec- 
tive through an expanded soil-conser- 
vation policy. 

In immediate and spectacular re- 
sults AAA, aided as it was by the 
drought of 1934, probably was the 
most successful of the administra- 
tion’s recovery policies. It raised farm 
incomes, thus stimulating a revival of 
retail trade in a large section of the 
country. As a permanent institution 
the new emphasis on soil conserva- 
tion, instead of mere control of crop 
acreage, may prove to be far more 
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valuable in preserving our rich heri- 
tage of natural resources. However 
much political critics opposed the 
crop-restriction program, they are all 
committed to soil conservation, and 
Mr. Roosevelt has, through the ill 
wind that wrecked his AAA, been 
blown into the arms of an infinitely 
more popular conception—that of us- 
ing the Federal power to preserve the 
soil of the nation. 


One of the tragic failures of the 
administration has been its futile 
effort to stimulate housing. The pro- 
gram for subsistence homesteads that 
would attract industry to colonies of 
transplanted workers has been aban- 
doned. Industry would not move out 
to the colonies. PWA’s attempt to 
build low-cost houses has been a mis- 
taken attempt to put the government 
into the landlord business, saddling it 
with the combined duties of owner, 
janitor, rent collector, plumber. Few 
think the government should have 
attempted to build and operate low- 
rental apartment houses. Fortunately, 
it has not ventured far in that direc- 
tion. But there is need for millions 
of new homes, particularly for inex- 
pensive dwellings where city slum- 
dwellers may find decent living 
quarters within their means. Legisla- 
tion that will provide municipal 
authorities with long-term govern- 
ment loans and some subsidy with 
which to replace slums is in the New 
Deal hopper, awaiting enactment. 

Social security legislation carries 
forward another permanent objective 
of the administration, bringing the 
United States at last into an activity 
that has been established for years in 
older countries. Our new social se- 
curity code is just going into effect 
in those States that have set up their 
own systems conforming to the 
standards fixed by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment as a requirement for Federal 
aid. While it is generally expected 
that numerous perfecting amend- 
ments will be necessary as soon as 
the system becomes fully operative, 
there are so far few signs of how 
the experiment will be received by the 
country. Though it is universally en- 
dorsed in principle, its ultimate fate 
depends upon how practical it proves 
in operation. Particularly until de- 
fects have had time to become mani- 
fest, the legislation lends itself to 
strong political appeal. 

This in a broad way summarizes 
the more important domestic activi- 
ties of President Roosevelt’s three 
years. Despite intense absurption in 
our problems at home, the adminis- 
tration has been surprisingly active 
in foreign affairs in many directions. 
The policy of armed intervention in 
Latin-American countries has been 


abandoned and relations south of the 
Rio Grande have been vastly im- 
proved. Much of this is due to the 
tactful work of Secretary of State 


Hull, one of the few prominent 
members of the administration whose 
prestige during the last three years 
has gone up instead of down. 


The Roosevelt administration has 
had no more success than its predeces- 
sors in checking the headlong arma- 
ment race and has been compelled to 
enter it with a policy of expansion in 
both the army and the navy, while 
attempting through limited neutral- 
ity legislation to avoid entanglement 
in foreign wars. Timid attempts to co- 
operate with the League of Nations in 
applying sanctions to Italy failed to 
win public support and were quickly 
dropped. Relations with Japan have 
grown slightly more tense since the 
breakdown of the London Naval Con- 
ference. Concern exists lest she at- 
tempt to extend ler sphere of influ- 


ence not only further into China but 
also into the Philippines, from which 
the United States is now withdrawing. 

Most notable in the field of foreign 
affairs is the reciprocal trade program 
of Secretary Hull, launched to counter 
the world-wide tendency toward self- 
sufficiency, which, through steadily 
rising tariff barriers and import re- 
strictions, was choking international 
trade. While isolated interests in this 
country have complained, public sen- 
timent generally has supported this 
policy, so much so that when the 
Canadian trade agreement was signed, 
drastically lowering many tariff 
schedules and opening the way for an 
increased exchange of goods, the Re- 
publican National Committee chose to 
remain discreetly silent. The reciprocal 
trade negotiations, however, have 
slowed down because of the uncertain- 
ties in Europe resulting from the Ital- 
ian invasion of Ethiopia. 


These, in general, are the accom- 
plishments, the failures, the unrealized 
hopes upon which President Roosevelt 
will be judged by the country next 
November. They have been part of a 
time of stress and abnormal conditions 
which at once added confusion and 
distraction to the effort and yet, in 
many instances, caused the country to 
be more receptive to them. President 
Roosevelt has labored under great 
handicaps. Yet so desperate was the 
situation of the country that it was, 
for a time at least, eager to follow his 
leadership. 

But does the country now wish to 
continue along the general path of im- 
provement of the existing system to 
which President Roosevelt is commit- 
ted? Or does it believe that the system 
was good enough as it was under 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover? That 
is the real question to be decided in 
November.. 
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Britain’s Way in World Politics 








HE foreign policy of Great Britain 
has always appeared to European 
observers to be something of a mys- 
tery. The frequent @ntradictions be- 
tween the words and deeds of British 
diplomacy and its tendency to present 
the defense of the interests of the 
British bourgeoisie as the defense of 
peace and humanity gave rise even 
before the Napoleonic wars to the ex- 
pression “perfidious Albion,” an ex- 
pression always used by governments 
when their interests collided with 
those of Great Britain. 


In Czarist Russia the conviction 
that “England is a nuisance” was 
widespread even when Czarism, beat- 
en in the war with Japan, began to 
make a deal with British imperial- 
ism. In the period of collision between 
German and British imperial inter- 
ests, Germany made every effort to 
spread the idea of the exceptional per- 
fidiousness of British foreign policy. 
In France to the present day there 
are very strong anti-British tenden- 
cies. In America a considerable sec- 
tion of public opinion is convinced 
that, if the United States cooperated 
with Great Britain, the inevitable re- 
sult would be that the United States 
would be induced to draw Great Brit- 
ain’s chestnuts out of the fire. 

On the other hand, in all capitalist 
countries there exist parties that 
arose under the influence of British 
liberalism and that admire British 





*The author of this article is one of the 
editors of Izvestia and an outstanding 
Soviet publicist and authority on inter- 
national affairs. 
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foreign policy no less than the Brit- 
ish Parliament and English culture. 
There is no need to say that the pub- 
lic opinion of the Soviet Union, which 
has keen reared on the teachings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, does 
not admit either of Anglophobia or 
of a reverential attitude toward Brit- 
ish policy. 

Great Britain, though no longer the 
tyrant of the world market, as Marx 
called her, remains to the present day 
the chief citadel of capitalist domina- 
tion and the most powerful influence 
on the course of world politics. Great 
Britain’s world-wide interests compel 
her to be active and to assert her 
power everywhere. Nevertheless, Brit- 
ish policy is no more selfish, no more 
perfidious, than the policy of any 
other imperialist power. It is simply 
more complex. 


The period of Great Britain’s world 
domination was very short—the half 
century from the repeal of the Corn 
Laws to the end of the nineteenth 
century—to the rise of German and 
American imperialism. After the Na- 
poleonic wars and the severe economic 
and social crisis of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, Great Britain 
rose to power for a variety of rea- 
sons. But now the basic factors 
of British world domination have 
changed, and it is of interest to in- 
quire how this came about. 


Even before the World War Great 
Britain had ceased to be the leading 
industrial power; she had been driven 
from that position by the United 
States and Germany. After the war 
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this process was greatly intensified. 
The industrialization of France and 
Italy went ahead. Japan became a 
relatively important industrial power; 
at any rate Osaka inflicted a decisive 
defeat on Manchester. The Soviet 
Union also became a great industrial 
power. Industry began to develop in 
all the colonial countries. 

After the World War Great Britain 
ceased to be the leading money mar- 
ket of the world. Her foreign invest- 
ments still exceed those of the United 
States, which, however, had surpassed 
Great Britain before the world eco- 
nomis crisis in the speed of accumula- 
tion of investments. The decline in 
the export of capital, its cessation 
and finally the freezing of large sums 
of capital abroad, made British money 
timid, indecisive and afraid of foreign 
commitments, especially in colonial 
countries, which now seemed pregnant 
with revolution. Thus, the mighty in- 
fluence of invested capital, wielded by 
Great Britain, if it has not fallen 
altogether from her hands, has at 
least lost its former strength. 

The British fleet even before the 
war was unable to maintain its posi- 
tion. Despite its great superiority over 
the German fleet, it could not decide 
during the war to “take the bull by 
the horns.” The building of dread- 
noughts, which before 1914 was to 
have been to the advantage of Great 
Britain, actually improved conditions 
for the naval development of other 
countries, since the old types of war 
vessels become worthless. Durirg the 
war, moreover, the submarine very 
nearly brought Great Britain te her 
knees. 

After the war Great Britain’s naval 
position suffered considerably as a re- 
sult of the construction of larger 
fleets not only by the United States 
and Japan but also by France and 
Italy. In recent years the new German 


fleet has also grown. In 1914 Great 
Britain refused to agree to a 16-10 
naval ratio with Germany; at the 
Washington Naval Conference Great 
Britain was compelled to agree to 
parity with the American fleet. Now 
Japan also claims parity with the 
British fleet. Germany has achieved 
parity with the British home fleet. 
Recent months®’ have shown the 
strength of the Italian Navy and the 
danger of an Italo-French deal, which 
would at once write a question mark 
over the British lines of communica- 
tion with India. 

More than that, before the war the 
British fleet used coal of which there 
is an abundance both at home and at 
the British coaling stations abroad. 
Now the fleet uses oil, but Great 
Britain imports 60 per cent of its oil 
from the United States. Iran and Iraq 
oil, which has come into the hands of 
Great Britain, is on alien soil, access 
to which through the Mediterranean 
Sea might be attacked. Oil supply 
alone might create great difficulties 
for the British Navy. 

Post-war developments brought still 
another danger—the new réle of avia- 
tion. Many British military authori- 
ties consider that in the system of 
British strategy the navy has dropped 
from first to second place. 

Although Great Britain extended 
her colonial possessions during the 
World War, there is now for the first 
time in the British colonies a growing 
movement for_ independence. The 
economic development of India and 
Egypt has created in those countries 
a new proletariat whose historical 
mission it is to lead the peasantry, 
ruined by imperialism and feudalism, 
in a mutual struggle for liberation 
from native and foreign exploitation. 
It is amusing that a section of the 
British diehards should point to the 
Soviet Union as the source of the 
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danger threatening British rule in In- 
dia, when actually it is to be found 
in the deep springs of the inevitable 
mass struggle against feudal oppres- 
sion, which is supported by Great 
Britain, and against the inhuman ex- 
ploitation carried on by native and 
foreign capital, which is defended by 
the British bureaucracy. 


Simultaneously with this revolution- 
ary ferment in the British colonies 
and with similar movements in the 
colonies of all the other world powers, 
Japan, Italy and Germany, “the be- 
lated imperialist powers,” are looking 
forward to a struggle for a redivision 
of colonies. British imperialism will 
seek to direct this struggle against 
other countries, but the case of Italy 
has shown that success in this matter 
is not certain. Great Britain, with 
colonies all over the world, cannot 
avoid becoming a target for the ex- 
pansionist powers. Hints such as those 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare in his 
speech to the League of Nations on 
Sept. 11, 1935, on the possibilities of 
an equitable redistribution of colonial 
raw materials are simply words with- 
out meaning. 


A radical alteration has taken place 
in the position of Great Britain among 
the other imperialist powers. Never 
before in her history has she been 
faced with the danger of a coalition 
of so many strong powers nor threats 
at so many points throughout the 
world. Even if at the present moment 
it is thought that there is no likeli- 
hood of war between Great Britain 
and her most threatening economic 
competitor, the United States—this 
situation may change suddenly—it is 
clear that all the three expansionist 
powers (Japan, Germany, Italy) 
threaten British predominance. 

Japan is at present primarily a 
threat to the Soviet Union and China, 
but British statesmen know that the 


Soviet littoral with its climate and 
China with its enormous population 
do not offer regions for mass coloni- 
zation, as do Australia and the Dutch 
East Indies, and that the need for oil 
will push Japanese imperialism into 
the Dutch East Indies, that is, to the 
approaches to British India. British 
imperialism understands very well 
that Japan’s victory on the Asiatic 
continent would not only force Great 
Britain out of her tremendous invest- 
ments in China but would jeopardize 
the British Dominions and colonies. 


Italian imperialism, which grew up 
with the support of British imperial- 
ism, has now suddenly found itself 
engaged in a severe struggle with the 
latter. It has begun the invasion of 
Ethiopia, but that is also a struggle 
for vantage points in the western part 
of the Mediterranean Sea and on the 
Red Sea. Italian imperialism has thus 
begun a struggle for the control of 
the essential British imperial lines of 
communication. In case of victory 
Italy would put Egypt in a vise, as 
well as holding out a threat to Pales- 
tine and the Haifa oil line. 


Germany declares that she does not 
wish to be a rival of Great Britain and 
is striving only for “a free hand” in 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 
This attitude is a result of the British 
victory in the World War. Yet, if 
tomorrow Great Britain should be in- 
volved in a serious quarrel outside 
Europe, Germany might easily change 
that attitude. Officially Great Britain 
may go on pretending that she accepts 
the peaceful assurances of Nazi Ger- 
many, but she understands very well 
that to permit German hegemony in 
Europe would mean for her a mortal 
danger. 

Thus it may be said that Great Brit- 
ain is vulnerable simultaneously in the 
North Sea, in the Mediterranean and 
in the Pacific Ocean. 
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The victory of the revolution in 
Russia seemed to Great Britain to be 
a historic episode that it would be 
possible to liquidate quickly. The at- 
tempt to liquidate this “episode” cost 
Britain imperialism a billion in rubles. 
The Soviet Union has now become a 
great industrial country and has cre- 
ated an army no less good than the 
best technically, and exceeding any 
other army in the world in conscious- 
ness, will and morale. Capitalist Great 
Britain cannot but be hostile to the 
principle represented by the Soviet 
Union. Further, the Soviet Union is 
not only a European, but also an 
Asiatic power. It has freed the peo- 
ples of Czarist Russia, who at one 
time were the colonial herd of the 
Czar and the Russian bourgeoisie. Of 
course the British Government is well 
aware that the tales of certain Brit- 
ish newspapers about Soviet intrigues 
against Great Britain in India are in- 
ventions and attempts to blame the 
Soviet Union for those processes 
which are ripening in the British 
colonies and in all Asia as a reaction 
of the masses of the people against 
imperialism, But apart from opposi- 
tion to the Soviet Union as a Social- 
ist power, certain British imperialists 
are distrustful of the Soviet Union 
because it does not desire any share 
in the slicing up of other countries or 
want to be a country that could by 
means of loans be tugged into the 
main stream of British policy. 

Profound changes have also taken 
place in Great Britain’s domestic 
situation. There the post-war crisis of 
capitalism, though not assuming such 
dramatic forms as in Germany and 
the United States, is being felt more 
severely than in any other country. 
This is shown by the fact that with 
an industrial proletariat of 10,000,000 
there have never been in the post-war 


period less than 1,000,000 unem- 
ployed and that unemployment insur- 
ance has cost more than the whole 
sum of reparations paid by Germany. 
What the solution is Great Britain 
does not know. At the same time 
nearly 11,000,000 electors in the 
“peace plebiscite’ unequivocally ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of, first, 
a policy of peace and, second, the sup- 
port by sanctions of the collective 
system of peace. 


Great Britain, it should be remem- 
bered, won the World War at the 
head of a tremendous coalition, the 
basic forces of which at the end were 
herself, France and the United States. 
After the war the aims Great Brit- 
ian decided to pursue were clear—not 
to allow complete French hegemony, 
and yet not to let go of France’s 
hand. This was because of the sharp 
contradiction that had arisen behind 
the scenes between Great Britain and 
the United States, for the latter had 
created an enormous fleet. For this 
reason too Great Britain kept up her 
alliance with Japan. 

The United States in the person of 
President Wilson set itself the task of 
creating the League of Nations as an 
organ that would guarantee peace and 
permit of peaceful methods of revising 
those sections of the Versailles treaty 
which might seem to be dangerous to 
peace or to threaten American inter- 
ests. The strength that France wielded 
when the war ended compelled Great 
Britain to agree to giving her a very 
strong position in Europe, but Great 
Britain hoped that when the post-war 
crisis weakened France, she would be 
able to bargain for concessions to Ger- 
many and thus create a counter-bal- 
ance to French hegemony. Great 
Britain accordingly accepted the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations with its 
collective sanctions, and with the 
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United States agreed to guarantee 
French territory. 


When, however, the United States 
refused to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the French guarantee pact, 
Great Britain was left in the League 
without the counter-influence of the 
United States against French pre- 
tensions to hegemony in Europe. 
America’s refusal to ratify the guar- 
antee agreement impelled France to 
exert still greater pressure on Ger- 
many and to demand refinements in 
the Covenant as an instrument of 
French defense against Germany, 
who was bound to re-establish her 
military strength after she succeeded 
in temporarily defeating the forces of 
the working class. 

The so-called Geneva Protocol, which 
made more precise the obligations in 
the case of aggression of every power 
that was a member of the League 
of Nations, was accepted with bene- 
dictions by the first British Labor 
government, but after that govern- 
ment fell was immediately rejected by 
the Conservative government. Great 
Britain, having just been forced by 
the United States to abandon her alli- 
ance with Japan and to acknowledge 
the parity of the American fleet, 
did not wish to make still more con- 
cessions to France and to guarantee 
French hegemony over Germany. 

Only when France, after exhausting 
her economic strength in an attempt 
to seize the Ruhr, encountered a 
severe financial crisis, which com- 
pelled her to abandon her ideas of 
dismembering Germany, and when 
the United States in attempting to 
employ its huge reserves of capital 
decided to intervene in favor of a 
Franco-German deal on reparations, 
did Great Britain make a move signi- 
fying simultaueously the acceptance 
of local obligations and the refusal 


of general obligations arising from 
the Covenant and the system of col- 
lective security. 

Under the Locarno treaty of 1925 
Great Britain assumed the rdéle of 
mediator between Germany and 
France and undertook to use her 
armed forces against the power that 
should break the peace on the Rhine. 
But at the same time she rejected 
similar obligations with regard to the 
German-Polish frontier, that is, she 
denied security to France’s allies. At 
the root of this policy was the desire 
before everything else to keep Ger- 
many from the mouth of the Rhine 
and the coasts of Belgium and Hol- 
land, which in Germany’s hands would 
directly threaten Great Britain. The 
Locarno treaty also gave Great Brit- 
ain a lever against the possible revival 
of French ideas of seizing the left 
bank of the Rhine and against French 
imperialist schemes to separate Ba- 
varia from Germany and unite it with 
Austria in a single Catholic State 
under French tutelage. Great Britain 
refused to interest herself in the fate 
of Eastern Europe and openly favored 
Germany’s desire to take the Corridor 
from Poland. 

Here was already evident a tend- 
ency to strengthen Germany not only 
against France, but also against the 
Soviet Union. British imperialism con- 
sidered that Germany’s Rapallo policy 
was dictated by a sense of isolation 
and a lack of perspective and that it 
was necessary to open for Germany 
avenues to the East. Germany, it was 
thought, would then refuse a rap- 
prochement with the Soviet Union and 
begin to prepare herself to act as a 
British weapon against the Soviet 
Union. The Locarno policy thus aimed 
at escaping from League obligations, 
and not only in the sense that, in place 
of the general obligations under Ar- 
ticle XVI of the Covenant, Great Brit- 
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ain undertook obligations concerned 
only with Western Europe, but aiso in 
the sense that by strengthening peace 
only in Western Europe she pointed to 
Eastern Europe as the goal of German 
expansion. 

In regard to the Far East, Great 
Britain with gritted teeth accepted the 
Washington treaty which limited the 
expansion of Japanese naval arma- 
ments. This was the price paid for a 
rapprochement with the United States 
and for a softening of the accumulat- 
ed contradictions between herself and 
that mighty power. Such basically was 
the foreign policy of Great Britain 
before the world economic crisis. In 
this period she had succeeded in alle- 
viating the contradictions with the 
United States and had begun a rap- 
prochement with Germany. There was 
no danger on the part of Japan (which 
had just gone through an earth- 
quake). Italy had begun to develop 
its armed forces, but this could only 
please Great Britain, since it meant a 
counter-balance in relation to France. 
The Soviet Union was passing through 
the first period of the New Economic 
Policy, which had aroused in the Brit- 
ish bourgeoisie the hope that capital- 
ism would be re-established. The 
breach of Anglo-Soviet diplomatic re- 
lations was an attempt to see if it 
would not be possible to exert new 
pressure on the Soviet Union so as to 
speed up the return to capitalism..- 

This general world position of Great. 
Britain changed swiftly as a result of 
the economic crisis and its political 
consequences. 

Japan’s seizure of Manchuria in 
1931 meant the beginning of the de- 
struction of the status quo in China 
and the impairment of the Washing- 
ton treaty, which was one of the two 
pillars of post-war equilibrium. Great 
Britain’s attempt at perpetual bal- 
ancing between Japan and the United 


States to retain Japan as a possible 
ally against the United States became 
more difficult every day. America’s 
actual interests in China are less im- 
portant than Great Britain’s, and it 
was sufficient for the United States 
to stand apart from Far Eastern 
questions for Great Britain to find 
herself face to face with Japan. 


Because of the economic crisis Ger- 
many not only freed herself from 
reparations, but refused to pay her 
private debts, thus releasing consid- 
erable sums for armaments. The Ger- 


,man bourgeoisie brought the Nazis to 


power, with their help destroyed the 
mass organizations of the working 
class, centralized power to an un- 
heard-of extent and overcame for a 
time its internal obstacles and set 
out on a policy of military adventure 
that would give it a means of escap- 
ing from its internal contradictions. 
The growing plight of the working 
class, the peasantry and the petty 
bourgeoisie was taken advantage of 
to gather means for rearmament, 
which was carried out with amazing 
speed. Germany withdrew from the 
League of Nations and demanded rec- 
ognition of her right to freedom of 
armament. She built an air fleet 
which at once altered her position in 
relation to Great Britain. Germany’s 
land armaments were not so much 
feared by Great Britain, for they 
were primarily a threat to Continen- 
tal powers. The German Navy had 
been destroyed, but there now ap- 
peared a German air fleet for which 
London was no further away than 
Paris, and Germany also began to 
build a new navy. 

France was seized by deep anxiety. 
Both Germany’s so-called policy of 
peace, that is, a temporary postpone- 
ment of conflict with Poland, and her 
military threat to Czechoslovakia are 
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equally dangerous to France. The 
first threatens to break up the French 
system of alliances and the second 
to destroy an ally of France. The Ger- 
man threat to the Soviet Union may 
be pleasant to French haters of so- 
cialism, but far-sighted Frenchmen 
realize that a Germany that had 
dragged Poland into its sphere of in- 
fluence, trampled upon Czechoslo- 
vakia and subjugated the Balkans, 
would even without a victory over 
the Soviet Union be a tremendous 
menace to France. 


Great Britain knows that she will 
not be able to stand aside from a 
Franco-German conflict. A Germany 
that has conquered the line of the 
Rhine is a threat to Great Britain. 
But the division between the Rhine, 
the Vistula, the Berezina and the 
Danube becomes every day more arti- 
ficial. Can France remain indifferent 
if Germany avenges herself upon 
Czechoslovakia? And if war breaks 
out between Germany and France be- 
cause of eastern and southeastern 
questions in which Great Britain is 
apparently not interested, then peace 
on the Rhine would be at an end. To 
maintain the balance of power be- 
tween France and Germany becomes 
increasingly difficult. 

Finally, the advance of Italy has 
shown the unexpected danger threat- 
ening Great Britain from the third 
expansionist country. 

Thus, just when the capitalist world 
has begun to move up from the lowest 
point of the economic crisis, just when 
it seems that the most difficult period 
has passed, Great Britain finds herself 
faced with the fact that her interna- 
tional position has become radically 
worse. 

Among the underlying tendencies of 
British foreign policy, the first is to 
make a deal with a possible aggressor 
at the expense of other powers. This 
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was particularly evident in the British 
attitude toward Japanese imperialism. 
British diplomacy, under the leader- 
ship of Sir John Simon from 1932 to 
1934, was the chief accomplice of Ja- 
pan’s policy of conquest. Sir John 
Simon did nis utmost to prevent seri- 
ous opposition to Japanese aggression 
in China. He struggled against the 
demands of the small powers in the 
League of Nations for intervention in 
the Manchurian conflict and sabotaged 
every attempt made by Secretary of 
State Stimson to build up an anti- 
Japanese front. The British diehard 
policy of discouraging China in its 
attempts to resist conquest rested on 
the hope that, having consolidated 
itself in Manchuria, Japan would turn 
against the Soviet Union. A Japanese- 
Soviet war would serve to weaken 
both the Soviet Union and Japan. 

In regard to Germany, British pol- 
icy expressed itself by providing Ger- 
man armaments. Although British 
newspapers exposed what was going 
on, British firms openly supplied Ger- 
many with aviation motors and tank 
models, and British diplomacy pre- 
vented any decisive step by France 
against these armaments. The avowals 
by British semi-official newspapers 
and British diplomacy of disinter- 
estedness in the east and southeast 
of Europe were obvious hints to Ger- 
many that, if she refrained from ex- 
pansion in the west, she would not en- 
counter British opposition on the other 
side of the continent. 


Even when Italy began to prepare 
for the attack on Ethiopia, Great Brit- 
ain wished to come to an agreement 
at the expense of that country to ful- 
fill the old imperialist Italo-British 
treaties and to keep Italian expansion 
within limitations that would not 
threaten the British Empire. When 
this turned out to be impossible, 
Great Britain hurriedly concluded a 
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naval agreement with Germany in or- 
der, by the limitation of one of the 
expansionist powers then threatening 
her, to buy for herself the neutrality 
of another of them. 

Such is the significance of the so- 
called British isolationist policy that 
is most clearly expressed by a group 
of Conservatives headed by Lord 
Beaverbrook, Lord Rothermere, Lord 
Lloyd, Mr. Amery and others. But it 
has its representatives in the Liberal 
camp, too. When Lord Lothian, for 
instance, defends concessions to Ger- 
many so as to leave Great Britain free 
to ward off the Japanese danger, this 
is not only in method the same policy 
as that of Lord Rothermere, who de- 
mands deals with Japan and Ger- 
many, but it has the same results 
since Great Britain can give Germany 
nothing but she can only allow her 
to take what she can. But, since the 
others will not allow her to take any- 
thing, Germany, to realize the con- 
cessions made by Great Britain, is 
bound to enter into an alliance with 
Japan that will strengthen the latter 
not only against the Soviet Union but 
also against Great Britain and the 
United States. 


A section of the British die-hard 
opponents of the German expansion 
demands concessions to Italy so as to 
preserve her for the struggle with 
Hitler, but this apparently shrewd pol- 
icy can bring Great Britain only tre- 
mendous defeats. Italy is striving for 
the creation of a Mediterranean em- 
pire. This is possible only at the ex- 
pense of other powers that dominate 
the Mediterranean, and with the sup- 
port of powers not interested in that 
region. A Mediterranean empire can 
be created by Italy only with the sup- 
port of Germany at the expense of 
France and Great Britain. Colonial 
sops can only help Italy to consoli- 
date her starting point in the ultimate 


struggle—the purpose for which she 
has joined the expansionist group. 

~ The so-called isolationists in Great 
Britain try to convince public opinion 
that their policy is a policy of peace 
not only for that country, but for the 
whole world. It is not enough, they 
say, to forbid Germany, Japan and 
Italy to arm, These countries have a 
right to expansion, for which it is 
necessary to give them the opportu- 
nity, and then they will not fight. All 
this talk is pure bluff. The British 
isolationists wish to be kind at the 
expense of somebody else. The peoples 
against whom German, Japanese or 
Italian expansion is directed will of- 
fer it fierce resistance. 

The whole world knows that who- 
ever attempts to realize a policy of 
conquest at the expense of the Soviet 
Union will be involved in a war to the 
death. The resistance shown to the 
Italian aggressors by the Ethiopians 
shows what forces are ripe among 
masses of the people to resist the poli- 
cies of imperialist countries. The im- 
potence of China is a result of the 
fact that the Chinese counter-revolu- 
tionists are more afraid of their own 
people than of the Japanese imperial- 
ists, and allow themselves to be mis- 
led by the promises of help from the 
foreign imperialists. But this impo- 
tence is temporary and deceptive. The 
Chinese people have not yet said their 
last word. 

Those who impel the aggressive 
powers to a policy of expansion are 
giving them freedom to prepare a 
new world war in which Great Brit- 
ain will be involved. The policy of the 
isolationists is a policy not of peace 
but of war, and a war in which, if 
British policy continues to be guided 
by the isolationists, Great Britain will 
take part on the side of the most ad- 
venturous and most aggressive ele- 
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ments. When these elements meet re- 
sistance on the part of the peoples 
subjected to attack, they will try to 
make good at the expense of a deeply 
compromised Great Britain. 


Just because the policy of the Brit- 
ish isolationists is a blind policy de- 
spite its apparent realism, and de- 
spite the attempt to divert the dan- 
ger from Great Britain, it has evoked 
the opposition of a section of the 
British bourgeoisie and even of the 
Conservatives and led to a strength- 
ening of the second tendency, that to- 
ward the creation of a system of col- 
lective security. There are those in 
Great Britain who understand that 
the slogan of the indivisibility of 
peace was not conjured from Lit- 
vinov’s sleeve, but corresponds to the 
actual state of affairs. If peace is 
broken at any point, then as a result 
of the interdependence of the inter- 
ests of all the great powers, there 
arises the danger that the conflict 
will become a world war. 


Great Britain needs peace because 
she is the most vulnerable of all the 
powers. Henry Rowan-Robinson, a 
British Army general, begins his 
book Security (London, 1935) with 
these words: “Peace is necessary to 
us for many reasons. One is that pos- 
sessing great wealth, we have every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by 
war. The second is that we are exceed- 
ingly vulnerable to attack, both by air 
and sea. A third that, even if we do 
not happen to be one of the belliger- 
ents, we shall nevertheless suffer 
greatly from the loss of markets and 
the general economic and monetary 
chaos that follows war.” 

Faced with the danger of war in 
general, and with a danger directly 
pointing at her, Great Britain in the 
period before 1914 took the path 
of imperialist alliances. Today the 


British masses regard such alliances 
with the deepest distrust. They do 
not want war for the division of alien 
territory. Great Britain already has 
more than she can digest. The only 
question, therefore, can be of defend- 
ing what Great Britair. and the other 
capitalist powers already possess. It 
is very doubtful if the British masses 
want to fight for the maintenance of 
the dominion over India or Egypt; it 
is certain that they stand for the 
preservation of peace against the vic- 
tory of imperialist-Fascist States. 

The more farsighted British im- 
perialists understand that in the 
struggle against war the British Gov- 
ernment may base its policy on these 
sentiments of the masses. They see in 
the League of Nations an instrument 
for the preservation of peace, and 
they wish to strengthen it. But if war 
becomes inevitable owing to the im- 
perialist policy of Japan, Germany 
and Italy, then the British masses, as 
was shown by the Trade Union Con- 
gress and the Labor party, will be ail 
for the defensive measures adopted 
by the League. Particulary since 
the entry of the Soviet Union into 
the League, those masses see in the 
League a guarantee that defense 
against German, Italian and Japanese 
aggression will not degenerate into 
a policy of imperialist deals at the 
expense of cther peoples. 

Thus, since the end of 1934, those 
British Conservatives who see in the 
League and collective security a safe- 
guard of the British Empire have been 
strengthened both by the changes in 
the international position that are un- 
favorable to Great Britain and that 
show the best defense against the 
dangers threatening the British Em- 
pire to be a stronger League and the 
creation of a front of peaceful powers 
against the expansionist powers, and 
by the mood of the masses which has 
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facilitated the carrying out of the 
defense of the empire as a defense 
of peace in general. Even hatred for 
the Soviet Union has not hindered 
those Conservatives from understand- 
ing that the attempt to turn the 
danger of war in the direction of 
the Soviet Union will end in a world 
war. 

It is hard to say how many British 
politicians are capable of such a read- 
justment of ideas. Here we are not 
simply considering a tactical manoeu- 
vre or an attempt to deceive the 
masses, but a policy corresponding 
to the conservative interests of the 
British Empire. Will such an under- 
standing of imperial interests prevail 
in the ruling group of the British 
bourgeoisie? So far most of the repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire are 
undoubtedly isolationists or else be: 
long to a transitional group that 
wishes simultaneously to use the 
League and to keep open a path for 
all kinds of manoeuvres with the ex- 
pansionist powers. This transitional 
group has proved to be the stronger 
in the British Government. It brought 
about the crisis of Dec. 10-19, which, 
as The New York Times said, shook 
the world authority of Great Britain 
more than any other event in the last 
ten years. 

Before that crisis Prime Minister 
Baldwin and his associates had spoken 
openly against the effectiveness of the 
League and the desirability for Great 
Britain of assuming serious interna- 
tional obligations to the east of the 
Rhine. After all, the entire foreign 
policy conducted by Sir John Simon 
was carried out in agreement with 
Germany. When Great Britain was 
compelled, in view of the growing 
danger of German aggression, to 
swing over to a policy of strengthen- 
ing collective peace, then both in the 
Anglo-French protocol of Feb. 2 and 


in the decisions of the Stresa confer- 
ence, the differentiation between obli- 
gations concerning the east and west 
remained. In the western air pact 
Great Britain took a decisive part. She 
only recommended the eastern region- 
al pact, and then only because France 
had to strengthen peace in the east 
or lose her allies. Thus the latest 
period of British policy (especially in 
1935) contained both old and new ele- 
ments. 


As soon as the danger of the Ital- 
ian adventure became manifest, Great 
Britain attempted to make an agree- 
ment with Italy on the basis of the 
old imperialist treaties. Only when 
Mussolini demanded more than Great 
Britain could concede without sacri- 
ficing the interests of the empire did 
the British Government decide to fall 
back on the League. Even then it 
never gave up the hope that Mussolini, 
with his back to the wall, would agree 
to a deal, in which of course Ethiopia 
would have to be sacrificed. 

Appealing to the League of Nations 
and calling for sacrifices in the name 
of the reinforcement of peace, Mr. 
Baldwin put himself the question, 
What will happen if League pressure 
does not produce results because 
France takes pity on Italy? He re- 
plied by saying that it would then be 
necessary to give up Article XVI of the 
Covenant, make the League an organ 
of agreement among the great pow- 
ers and bring back the powers that 
had left the League. This meant that 
Great Britain was to follow the path 
proposed by Mussolini when he put 
forward the idea of the four-power 
pact. The League of Nations, from 
being an organ capable of taming the 
aggressor by means of sanctions, 
would have become a screen for 
agreements among the four great 
Western European powers. 


The British masses, to whom the 














government had appealed for support 
and who believed that the govern- 
ment really had made the League the 
basis of its policy, would not agree 
to this game, and when the Laval- 
Hoare proposals of Dec. 8 laid it bare, 
their anger was so great that the 
Conservatives who advocated the 
strengthening of the League and col- 
lective security became an important 
political factor. 

Nevertheless, the fall of Sir Samuel 
Hoare does not mean the victory in 
Great Britain for the policy of collec- 
tive security. Such a policy would de- 
mand readiness, not only to oppose 
Italian aggression, but also to take up 
a strong position against German and 
Japanese imperialism and to assume 
definite obligations to help other pow- 
ers that were attacked. The British 
Government has not decided on such 
a policy. It still thinks that the Ethio- 
pian affair will end in a deal when 
Italy becomes more amenable under 
the influence of severe military les- 
sons. 

The British Government is now ne- 
gotiating with the German Nazis and, 
without Germany’s abandoning her 
expansionist aims in the East, is prob- 
ably ready to sign the western air 
pact. The struggle for collective se- 
curity in Great Britain will, however, 
grow as the war danger becomes 
greater. 


Those augurs behind the 
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scenes who think that Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s mistake consisted only in 
straightforwardness and in changing 
horses too quickly may find that they 
are mistaken. 

Public opinion in the Soviet Union 
does not suffer from any kind of 
Anglophobia. It has openly con- 
demned British intervention and will 
continue to expose interventionist 
tendencies even when they are hidden 
under isolationist blathering. But it 
has welcomed every move by Great 
Britain to strengthen collective secu- 
rity. The Soviet Union considers its 
duty to be the preservation of genera! 
peace, and every time that Great Brit- 
ain has taken steps in that direction 
she has been able to reckon upon the 
serious cooperation of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, The strengthening of peace 
by means of collective security and 
the cooperation of Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union and the 
United States would increase the safe- 
ty of the British Empire. 

Soviet public opinion attaches great 
importance to British foreign policy 
because upon the victory of one or 
other of its tendencies depends the 
question whether the world in the 
next few years will become the arena 
of a new destructive war or whether 
time will be gained for the organiza- 
tion of collective peace. 

Moscow, February, 1936. 





To Keep America Out of War 


By HAROLD B. HINTON* 


HE rise and fall of sentiment for 
neutrality, or what might be more 
properly described as machinery to 
keep America out of war, has been so 
far the chief feature of this session of 
Congress. The stress and strain of 
many philosophies, both political and 
economic, pulling at the central idea 
of this apparently simple aspiration 
could have resulted, as we see it now, 
only in the adoption by Congress of 
the compromise program which will 
remain law until May 1, 1937. 

Believers in neutrality, in Congress 
and outside, found, when they came 
to view their vague goal closely, that 
their only common ground was the 
desire to keep the United States from 
becoming involved in a foreign war. 
That, after all, has been the single 
thread that has run through Ameri- 
can foreign policy since the days of 
George Washington. Failure to achieve 
this goal has proved that wishing is 
not enough. 

International lawyers and a few 
technicians had pondered over neu- 
trality and its attendant problems 
ever since the World War. That con- 
flict illustrated how little considera- 
tion can be given to the rights of 
neutrals when nearly all the great 
countries of the world are at war. 

A committee was formed in the 
State Department about two years 
ago to consider the drafting of a legis- 
lative policy that might at least mini- 
mize the provocative incidents that so 
often lead nations into armed conflict. 
William Phillips, Under-Secretary of 


*Mr. Hinton is on the Washington staff 
of The New York Times. 
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State; R. Walton Moore, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and Green H. 
Hackworth, State Department legal 
adviser, served on this committee and 
drew largely on the knowledge of 
Charles Warren. Mr. Warren, an in- 
ternational lawyer, served as Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of 
neutrality in the troubled days pre- 
ceding American entry into the World 
War. 

As far as can be learned, there was 
no particular reason why this interest 
should have stirred two years ago. 
Apparently the question was only one 
of the unsolved technical problems 
that always attract experts, and the 
Roosevelt administration decided to 
look into it. Those were the days of 
planning for the future in every con- 
cern of our national life. 


The State Department’s studies 
were conducted very quietly, but pub- 
lic attention was attracted to the 
problem by the activities of the spe- 
cial Senate munitions committee, of 
which Senator Nye was chairman. 
This committee sought originally to 
reveal the intricacies of the arms traf- 
fic and probably to recommend gov- 
ernment ownership of the muni.ions 
industry. About a year ago, however, 
its interest swung sharply toward 
keeping out of war. It may fairly be 
said that public concern with the ques- 
tion dates from that point. Lecturers 
debated the subject throughout the 
country; peace societies and other 
organizations began to draw up pro- 
grams. 

In Congress itself, however, Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s threatening gestures 
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of last Spring and Summer were need- 
ed to bring the issue into sharp relief. 
Even then Congress would have gone 
home without taking any action had 
not a handful of Senators, including 
Nye, Clark and Bone, threatened to 
filibuster against the adjournment 
that was so fervently desired. Accord- 
ingly a skeleton measure, intended 
primarily to guide the Executive if 
war should break out between Italy 
and Ethiopia while Congress was in 
recess, was hastily passed and signed 
by the President. Every one expected 
to consider a more definitive plan at 
the session that opened on Jan. 3. 


For this reason expiration of the 
main clause of the resolution—that 
providing for an arms embargo 
against all belligerents—was fixed for 
Feb. 29. As it turned out, this limita- 
tion contained the seed of the defeat- 
ist movement that led to the com- 
promise. It gave opponents of neutral- 
ity legislation an opening, since its 
proponents were willing to make al- 
most any sacrifice to prevent the law 
from expiring with nothing enacted 
to take its place. 

By the time Congress had reassem- 
bled a factor came into play that had 
been absent during the hysterical de- 
bate in the dog days of last August. 
Many members, having had time to 
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think it over and to consult their con- 
stituents, had reached the conclusion 
that a policy of neutrality, strictly 
and legally outlined, would by no 
means form an effective barrier 
against war. Secretary of State Hull 
has always been of this mind and 
there is evidence that President 
Roosevelt leans to this school of 
thought. Men of their view feel that 
neutrality, by its very definition, pre- 
supposes that a major war is in prog- 
ress. Why should this country con- 
fine its activities to a declaration of 
what it would do after a war is 
started? Could it not be more certain 
of keeping out of war if it helped to 
prevent war? 

From that viewpoint, they had 
grave doubts as to the advisability 
of fettering the hands of the adminis- 
tration in advance, so that it could 
take no effective part in efforts to 
preserve peace and prevent aggres- 
sion. Neutrality champions, however, 
contended that such efforts would 
force the United States to take sides 
in quarrels not of our concern and 
would inevitably drag us into war. 


If the United States is to exercise 
even what Mr. Hull calls “moral 
force’ to preserve the peace of the 
world, its officials must be free to 
negotiate; they must have some in- 
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ducement to offer or some threat to 
brandish. To hamper them with a 
definitely stated policy would be to 
put them in the position of a poker 
player who announces to the rest of 
the table exactly what he will do if 
he is caught with a pair of aces be- 
tween three jacks and a_ small 
straight. 


Skeptics of this calibre found un- 
expected allies in the extreme isola- 
tionists, represented by Senator John- 
son. He and his suspicious followers 
feared that any positive declaration 
of policy would, whether we liked it 
or not, be twisted into some sem- 
blance of cooperation in economic or 
military sanctions which the League 
of Nations might impose on an ag- 
gressor. “Don’t tell them, let them 
guess,” sums up this attitude. 


Probably the most imposing effort 
of outside experts to be helpful was 
the drafting of a proposed neutrality 


bill by the National Peace Conference, . 


which comprises some thirty peace 
organizations. A drafting committee, 
headed by Professor James T. Shot- 
well of Columbia University, published 
a project just before Congress con- 
vened. In many particulars this plan 
went far beyond anything that had 
any chance of passage. It would have 
left large discretionary power in the 
hands of the President and would 
have empowered him to lift embargoes 
on arms and commodities in favor of 
a State defending itself from aggres- 
sion, provided a majority of the non- 
belligerent signatories of the Pact 
of Paris concurred in the definition 
of the aggressor. But this proposal 
aroused little or no enthusiasm in 
Congress. 

Neutrality was caught in the flood 
tide of discouragement caused by the 
unhappy Hoare-Laval plan for par- 
titioning Ethiopia as a solution of the 


present war. The repercussions of this 
incomprehensible scheme did more 
than anything else in Congress to dim 
the hopes of cooperationists and to 
strengthen the hands of isolationists. 
Even Mr. Hull, convinced as he was 
that this country should bear what he 
considered its honorable part of the 
burden of composing the dispute, had 
to retreat into non-committal silence. 
In the early days of the war the ad- 
ministration had moved quickly and 
decisively to show that it considered 
Italy’s action an unwarranted aggres- 
sion and to intimate to the League of 
Nations or any other European coali- 
tion that it would not stand in the 
way of a collective effort to stop the 
war. 


President Roosevelt had promptly 
clapped on an embargo covering arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, 
as he was directed to do in the tem- 
porary neutrality resolution then in 
effect, and had advised American citi- 
zens that they could do business with 
the belligerents or travel on belligerent 
(which meant Italian) vessels only at 
their own risk. Mr. Hull had been di- 
rectly responsible for the renunciation 
by the Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
of a superficially imposing oil con- 
cession granted by Emperor Haile 
Selassie to one of its agents. Both the 
President and Mr. Hull issued state- 
ments, at intervals, trying to dissuade 
Americans by force of rhetoric from 
selling scrap iron, oil and similar 
necessities to Italy. They admitted 
that they had no legal right to forbid 
such traffic, but it was clear they ex- 
pected the incoming Congress to give 
them some such authority. 


As members of Congress returned 
to Washington they were confronted 
by another force which was added to 
the growing tide of newspaper denun- 
ciation of a strictly defined neu- 
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trality policy. The Italian-Americans 
had organized, alarmed at the implied 
threats of cooperation in economic 
sanctions, particularly on oil, which 
Mr. Hull’s early performances had 
promised. One organization, probably 
the most important, was the Friends 
of Italy in America. There was also 
the League for American Neutrality, 
which apparently came into existence 
for the sole purpose of influencing 
Congress against any comprehensive 
extension of the temporary neutrality 
measure. Its general committee con- 
sisted of more than 100 persons, nearly 
all of them bearing names of Italian 
origin. 

Judge Frank Leverone of Boston, 
appearing on behalf of the League for 
American Neutrality before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, gave the 
following definition of neutrality: ‘In 
times of peace it is easy to accord 
preference and to remain on friendly 
terms with less favored nations, but 
during war privileges tending to 
strengthen the hand of one of the two 
belligerents help him toward the de- 
struction of his enemy. To grant these 
is not merely to show less friendship 
to one than to the other. It is to em- 
barrass one, but reserving for the 
other the field of action in which his 
enemy cannot attack him. It is to 
assume a passive hostility.” 

The Italian-Americans who bom- 
barded Congress with protests were 
apparently agreed that any further 
advance in the field of so-called neu- 
trality legislation would, in reality, 
hamper Italy and, accordingly, must be 
considered unfriendly to Italy. The 
Friends of Italy borrowed the old 
technique of the prohibition associa- 
tions and deluged Congress and the 
administration with letters. There 
were two general types of letters 
which this organization got its friends 
to sign and mail, and over 10,000 of 
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them reached the State Department 
in January. Many of the letters were 
printed, like checks, in sheets of five, 
to be signed by the same person. A 
copy would be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, two Sen- 
ators and one Representative, respec- 
tively. 

Two typical letters are quoted, the 
first one having been sent out during 
the period when cooperation on sanc- 
tions was feared, the second later 
when the intent was only to discour- 
age Congress from passing neutrality 
legislation of greater scope: 

“TI protest against American asso- 
ciation with the League of Nations 
sanctionist activities. I protest against 
statements of the present administra- 
tion in Washington showing coopera- 
tion with the schemes of the British 
Government as regards sanctions and 
embargoes. I protest against our gov- 
ernment meddling with European 
sanctions and embargo policies.” 

“T hereby respectfully request you 
to oppose any law which may have 
for its purpose extension of the provi- 
sions of the present Neutrality Law or 
which may in any way aid or encour- 
age the so-called League of Nations 
in extending its present sanctions 
against Italy to include oil and other 
merchandise which is essential to the 
preservation of life and the normal 
conduct of business.” 

Generoso Pope, proprietor and 
editor of Il Progresso Italiano Ameri- 
cano of New York, reputed to be one 
of the wealthiest and most influential 
Italian-Americans in the country, is 
the active spirit in the Friends of 
Italy. Its president, Peter L. Sabba- 
tino of 70 Pine Street, New York City, 
appeared before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. “Frankly,” he 
said, ‘‘as I read Joint Resolution No. 
422, which is now before your commit- 
tee, I ask myself if the British Prime 
Minister were before you today just 
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what would he suggest to have our 
country do that is not contained in 
this resolution.” 

Some members of the committee 
thought of several things the British 
Prime Minister might want added to 
the bill, but Mr. Sabbatino was not to 
be discouraged. 

“There was no agitation about any 
embargo on oil two or three years 
ago,” he insisted. “This question 
came up principally when the British 
Cmpire sought to crush another na- 
tion and I, for one, as an American, 
do not believe the United States Gov- 
ernment should write an insurance 
policy for the British Empire, and 
that is what this resolution amounts 
to. You may call it a neutrality reso- 
lution, but it is an insurance policy 
for the British Empire.” 

Judge Eugene V. Alessandroni of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Phila- 
delphia testified before the commit- 
tee, largely to the same effect, on be- 
half of the Sons of Italy in America. 
Andrew A. Cassassa, former Mayor 
of Revere, Mass.; Francis Pallotti of 
Hartford, former Secretary of State 
of Connecticut, and Dr. John F. Rossi 
of Utica were other witnesses heard 
by the committee in opposition to 
the administration neutrality bill. 

What effect this sort of pressure 
had on the ultimate failure of the leg- 
islative effort at this session of Con- 
gress must remain, of course, a mat- 
ter of speculation. But its early and 
concentrated manifestation illustrates 
another of the obstacles to a legisla- 
tive policy on neutrality, laid down 
in advance. Whenever one of the large 
European countries which has sent 
numbers of emigrants here is likely 
to be affected by such legislation, it 
is safe to assume that these tactics 
will be employed. 

The House Committee and the Sen- 


ate Foreign Relations Committee took 
under consideration the administra- 
tion bill. Mr. Hull and his advisers, 
in drafting the proposal, had endeav- 
ored to steer a middle course between 
the strict constructionists and those 
favoring liberal discretionary powers 
for the Executive, Their plan would 
have added to the mandatory arms 
embargo, carried over from the tem- 
porary law, a direction to the Presi- 
dent to embargo to all belligerents 
“certain articles or materials used in 
the manufacture of arms, ammuni- 
tion or implements of war, or in the 
conduct of war’? whenever he should 
find that such a course would “serve 
to promote the security and preserve 
the neutrality of the United States, 
or to protect the lives and commerce 
of nationals of the United States, or 
that to refrain from placing such re- 
strictions would contribute to the pro- 
longation or expansion of the war.” 


This portion of the bill drew fire 
from all sides. Isolationists like Sena- 
tor Johnson and Representative Tink- 
ham of Massachusetts insisted that 
its provisions would enable the Presi- 
dent to cooperate with the League 
of Nations and thus to take sides in 
a dispute, tending to draw this coun- 
try into a war. Cooperationists ob- 
jected that a measure so plainly in- 
tended to help prevent wars should 
be made applicable only to the ag- 
gressor. 

Others who liked to be less out- 
spoken about their attitude on such 
a large question of foreign policy 
saw in it the danger of a serious dis- 
location of American economic life. 
They argued that countries afraid of 
not being able, in time of war, to 
draw on America for the raw ma- 
terials they would need to defend 
themselves would either take steps 
to produce those commodities them- 
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selves or would form trade alliances 
with nations willing to supply them 
if the need arose. 

Congress had before it three propo- 
sitions when it began the considera- 
tion of the neutrality problem, The 
administration bill was sponsored in 
the Senate by Chairman Pittman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
in the House by Chairman McReynolds 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Senator Nye, Senator Clark and Rep- 
resentative Maverick of Texas had 
collaborated on a bill intended to out- 
line our course of conduct more rigid- 
ly than did the administration meas- 
ure. Senator Thomas of Utah had 
introduced a resolution simply extend- 
ing the existing law for another year. 

These measures, as well as private 
proposals, were considered at length 
by various organizations throughout 
the country. The Women’s Great Peace 
Society, the Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense, the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War debated the issue. The 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom endorsed the Nye- 
Clark-Maverick bill. The League of 
Women Voters favored the adminis- 
tration bill. The Foreign Policy As- 
sociation sponsored objective discus- 
sions of the problem at meetings in 
different cities. 

The disparity of views expressed in 
these quarters, the pressure of the 
Italian-American group, the news- 
paper opposition that developed in 
organs of opposing opinions, and the 
public reaction against the Hoare- 
Laval peace plan reflected themselves 
in a hopeless division in Congress, 
After six weeks of consideration by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, it be- 
came apparent to Senator Pittman 
that, if he forced the administration 
bill to the floor, the measure faced 
the probability of an organized fili- 
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buster which would permit the ex- 
isting law to expire on Feb. 29. On the 
other hand, there was little sentiment 
in favor of the mere extension favored 
by Mr. Thomas, except on the part of 
the isolationists, and the Nye-Clark- 
Maverick bill was too similar to the 
administration proposal, in its salient 
points, to warrant any hope that it 
would have a better chance of passage. 


Thus the eventual compromise was 
forced, It was decided to extend the 
existing law until May 1, 1937, with 
the addition of a prohibition on loans 
and credits to belligerent governments 
and an exemption in favor of Ameri- 
can republics at war with non-Ameri- 
can powers. This plan easily passed 
both houses and became law. 

The value of the step, either as a 
solution for domestic demands for 
machinery to keep us out of war, or 
as a definite statement of policy to 
foreign governments to help them 
guide their actions toward collective 
security, is small. The final enact- 
ment, however, does represent a cer- 
tain evolution in our legislative 
thought. Whether or not this effort 
represents the high point of the so- 
called neutrality movement cannot be 
judged as yet, although some observ- 
ers believe this ends the matter and 
that the law will not be renewed when 
it expires next year. 

Under pressure of circumstances, 
leaders had to drop from the proposed 
bill the two sections that were the 
heart of it. One was the grant to the 
President of the power to limit com- 
merce with belligerents to normal 
quantities of practically all commodi- 
ties, and the other was authorization 
to the President to proclaim that even 
such “normal commerce” could be 
carried on only at the risk of the 
exporter. In other words, the League 
of Nations or any other collective 
organization trying to restrain an 
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aggressor through economic sanctions 
would have to guess what supplies 
this country would continue to furnish 
the offending country. 

L-gally speaking, the Executive 
probably has no power now to restrict 
commerce with a belligerent in any 
shape or manner. But by proclama- 
tion and persuasion a President could 
influence considerably the volume of 
trade carried on by large concerns 
which would, after all, be the ones to 
sell war supplies to a belligerent. The 
law, as passed, furnished no guidepost 
to the path this country might pursue, 
and to that extent is probably a de- 
terring factor in the preservation of 
peace by collective effort. 

On the other hand, the act is a dec- 
laration that the United States will 
not supply an aggressor with either 
lethal weapons or the money to pur- 
chase them elsewhere. Nor will it per- 
form those services in behalf of the 
nation defending itself against aggres- 
sion. The act directs the President to 
take other steps, of less importance, 
tending to prevent regrettable inci- 
dents that might inflame public opin- 
ion in time of war. These include 
power to warn American citizens 
against travel on ships flying bel- 
ligerent flags and to restrict the use 
of our ports as bases of supply for 
belligerent war vesséls. 

The credit prohibition is of more 
importance, perhaps, than would ap- 
pear at first glance. All the principal 
powers of the world, with the excep- 
tion of Japan, are now banned from 
selling their securities or obligations 
in the United States under the John- 
son Act passed two years ago. The 
ban is based on their being defaulters 
on the war debts owed to the Treasury 


of the United States. This is an ob- 
stacle that could be overcome by pay- 
ing these debts, although the prospect 
of such an event is slight. Under the 
new law notice is served on them that, 
even if they should pay the money 
they borrowed here in the last war, 
they cannot borrow any more if they 
go to war again. If this provision is 
enforced it might be an important 
factor in shortening the progress of 
any future major war, for it is hard 
to see how a widespread conflict could 
long continue without one or both 
sides seeking financial aid in the Unit- 
ed States. 


The danger in the whole procedure, 
of course, lies in the great probability 
that the same Congress that enacted 
this policy would repeal it if its oper- 
ation threatened the military sub- 
jugation of the belligerent that held 
American sympathy. Once war broke 
out, any relaxation of the law would 
quite properly be interpreted as an 
unfriendly act by the belligerent thus 
placed at a disadvantage. In this 
fashion the United States might be 
dragged into the war by the very ap- 
paratus set up to keep itself clear. 


To this extent, at least, Mr. Hull 
is justified in his dislike of any legis- 
lative declaration of policy. Perhaps 
the public would be better served in 
its undoubted desire to keep out of war 
by permitting the traditional freedom 
of Executive conduct of foreign policy 
and by relying on the usages of inter- 
national law to furnish a peaceable 
means of settling any disputes that 
might break out between us and bel- 
ligerents, The answer of his opponents 
is that such a course failed in the 
World War. 
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Fritz Mandl’s Grip on Austria 








By G E. R. GEDYE* 





oo from Vienna southward 
pass through the station of Leo- 
bersdorf about three-quarters of an 
hour after leaving the Austrian capi- 
tal, and just before reaching Wiener 
Neustadt. Loebersdorf is the junction 
for the Triesting Valley Line. The 
Triesting, a pleasant “subalpine” 
river rising in the mountains near St. 
Poelten, is known for the industrial 
undertakings on its lower reaches 
and for its good stock of mountain 
trout; the fishing is mostly in the 
private hands of the owners of the 
big industrial concerns. 


Most of these concerns, such as the 
Arthur Krupp steel plant at Berndorf 
(which is not connected with Krupps 
of Essen), have gone through hard 
times since the dissolution of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy and the es- 
tablishment of independent industries 
in the lands formerly subject to the 
Habsburgs. But among them there is 
one concern that flourishes, for it 
deals in the best-selling line of goods 
in modern Europe—arms and ammu- 
nition. Its owner is one of the keen 
fishermen of the Triesting Valley and, 
of course, of far better waters than 
the little Triesting. In so far as his 
name is known to the world at large, 
however, it is as that of a fisher in 
less clear and peaceful waters than 
those of the trout rivers. His name is 
Fritz Mandl, chairman of the Hirten- 
berg Pulver Fabrik. Much to his an- 





*The writer of this article is the corre- 
spondent of The New York Times for 
Central and Southeastern Europe, with 
headquarters in Vienna. 





noyance, for he is no publicity seeker, 
he is sometimes spoken of as “Aus- 
tria’s Pocket Zaharoff.” 


From the branches of this pleasant 
trout stream tentacles reach out to 
many countries, to other factories 
where, as at Hirtenberg, chemists 
pore, inventors devise, workmen mold, 
cast and forge instruments that shail 
finally rend and tear human bodies in 
battle. Three years ago the name of 
Hirtenberg meant something, even in 
far-away America. It meant intrigue, 
defiance of treaties, smuggling, sensa- 
tional revelations, open scandal. It 
sent Dr. Benes in indignation to 
Geneva. It caught Dr. Dollfuss very 
badly and involved him in stammering 
explanations and nearly in collapse. 
It embarrassed Prince Starhemberg. 
It angered Mussolini. It became 
synonymous for awkward revelations 
of the schemes of Hungary and em- 
barrassed the British Foreign Office. 
It caused debates in Geneva, the 
washing of a little dirty linen and a 
hasty general European effort to 
thrust much more out of sight into 
murky cupboards, 

It might have meant much more, but 
at this juncture Adolf Hitler, despair- 
ing of persuading sober Germany to 
entrust its future to his unskilled 
hands at the pending elections, was 
naturally astonished to learn the jey- 
ful news that his supreme enemies, 
the Communists, had flung them- 
selves heart and soul into his cause by 
choosing the very moment when such 
a thing could best aid him to set the 
Reichstag ablaze. This enabled him to 
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suppress by force all his opponents on 
charges that if they had not set fire 
to the Reichstag, they might have. A 
stupefied world slowly realized that 
nothing, not even the resurrection of 
the Middle Ages, was impossible to 
the literally unscrupulous, and so 
quickly forgot the Hirtenberg scandal. 

But while that name was being for- 
gotten, from that prim, provincial 
township by the smiling Austrian 
trout stream sensitive tentacles that 
had shrinkingly withdrawn from pub- 
licity again reached out. Within a year 
these tentacles had strangled Vienna’s 
successful municipal welfare system, 
helped to produce two civil wars, a 
little forest of tombstones and rows 
of gun-shattered houses. 


Who is this Fritz Mandl of Hirten- 
berg? Forty years of age, of average 
height, stocky, a typical Central Euro- 
pean, he professes the Protestant 
faith, and is the financial and politi- 
cal backer of the aristocratic Prince 
Starhemberg. Immensely wealthy, not 
only by modest Austrian but by wider 
standards, Mandl has one great pas- 
sion—the game of chance. When no 
better game offers he gambles at the 
near-by Casino in Baden (and even 
when he loses he gains, for he has 
an interest in the gambling conces- 
sions). But this is a pastime. For an 
occupation he gambles for higher 
stakes, which are concerned with 
human lives, international politics and 
perhaps a counter-revolution or two. 


He is no ascetic, this ‘Austrian 
Zaharoff.” Unadvertised by flattering 
notices in the sycophantic society 
columns of the “coordinated” Vienna 
press, he is nevertheless often to be 
seen where champagne is served at 
the proper temperature, where the 
caviar is fresh and the cocktails are 
shaken by a skillful hand. High up 
above the lights of the city, on the 


open-air Cobenzl bar-terrace, whose 
ceiling is a purple black vault, 
star-spangled and moon-gashed, on 
some soft Summer night which even 
saints can only flee or succumb to, 
a particularly exuberant party of 
young aristocrats rejoicing in re- 
emergence from the eclipse of the 
Austrian Republic, which a few years 
ago seemed permanent, will probably 
include one little agile figure—Fritz 
Mandl. If so, the odds are that the 
party includes also a Prince Starhem- 
berg, brother of the Vice Chancellor, 
Mandl’s boon companion, and several 
slender, perfectly turned out young 
Italians. 

They can surely have no other 
thought in their heads than of the 
wine of Grinzing, the women of Vienna 
and the song of the jazz singer on 
Cobenzl (unless it is the wine of Italy, 
its songs and its women). 


Who would guess that ere the sun 
reaches its zenith these slick young 
men will be fighting their host in a 
Hirtenberg board room over the deci- 
mal points in the price of a new arms 
contract? 

When Winter grips Vienna, in the 
new shaded bar of historic Sacher’s, in 
the momentarily popular flicker of the 
Kerzen Stuberl, in the (harshly Aus- 
trian) sham exoticism of an outlying 
night bar, or in the more formal frivo- 
lity of the dance bar in the big hotel 
near Schoenbrunn Palace—in such re- 
sorts you will often find Fritz Mandl, 
seemingly carefree, till the small 
hours. But somewhat later you will 
find a different Mandl, in a very dif- 
ferent temper, in chancelleries, minis- 
tries and diplomatic headquarters. 
Sleep is not one of his extravagances. 

The concern that Fritz Mandl ad- 
ministers was founded in 1881 by his 
grandfather, Zsiga Mandl, who built 
it up on the basis of a small powder 
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factory which he acquired from Keller 
& Co., who started business in 1861. 
Fritz’s father, Dr. Alexander Mandl, 
who with the assistance of the Credit- 
Anstalt and the Anglo-Austrian Bank, 
formed the Hirtenberg Pulver Fabrik 
into a limited company in 1897, 
was a manof many resources. The 
Inter-Allied Disarmament Commis- 
sion could tell a tale. A few years ago 
I heard many hard words from its 
British Colonel about the sleight-of- 
hand methods of Alexander Mandl. 


Under the terms of the Treaty of 
St. Germain, large numbers of his ma- 
chines had to be destroyed. Again and 
again the British and French officers 
arrived at Hirtenberg on what were 
supposed to be surprise visits. The 
machines were never to be found, al- 
though forty-eight hours before agents 
of the Communists had reported that 
they were working at high pressure, 
turning out forbidden munitions. 


It was perhaps nothing more than a 
coincidence that the head of the In- 
ter-Allied Commission was an Ital- 
ian, General Segré, who was much 
later proved before a military court 
in Florence to have had a conception 
of military incorruptibility somewhat 
different from that entertained by 
army officers the world over. Coinci- 
dence or not, the Inter-Allied Control 
Commission wasted so much time at 
Hirtenberg that they finally gave it 
up as a bad job. 


On the retirement in 1929 of Alex- 
ander Mandl with a fortune estimated 
at 2,000,000 schillings (nearly $500,- 
000 at par) his son succeeded to his 
father’s post, though he was not for- 
mally made general director until 
1933. Since the age of 20 Fritz Mandl 
had been closely associated with Hirt- 
enberg, except for periods of resi- 
dence abroad. Already a close asso- 
ciate of Prince Starhemberg, Fritz 
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Mandl from this time onward became 
the moving spirit behind the Heim- 
wehr-Fascists, supporting them by 
cash contributions as well as by cred- 
its for the arms with which they were 
illegally supplied, and which they il- 
legally stored up for the great day of 
reckoning with the Social Democrats. 


The total quantity of arms illegally 
furnished to the Heimwehr before, 
and legally after, their successful 
counter-revolution of February, 1934, 
has yet to be revealed. Military ex- 
perts will doubtless laugh when I ex- 
press the opinion that it would have 
sufficed to arm 500,000 men with 
howitzers, field guns, machine guns 
and rifles as well as the necessary 
ammunition. Yet I do not speak with- 
out my book. And the man who made 
this super-armament possible was 
Fritz Mandl. The first (abortive) 
Heimwehr putsch of 1931 furnished 
some slight clues to their super-arma- 
ment. For instance, in the district of 
Hartberg, which had only 150 Heim- 
wehr men, 240 rifles, 5 machine guns 
and a large store of bombs were dis- 
closed and seized. But another 300 
rifles and 5 machine guns are known 
to have escaped seizure. 


Two Frenchmen, M. Bonaygue and 
M. Reber, in their book, Vienne, Porte 
de la Guerre, are interesting in this 
connection: “Where did they [the 
arms] come from? They were import- 
ed from Italy. At the frontier railway 
men had frequently exposed truck- 
loads of arms sent surreptitiously 
from Italy to Austria. Even in 1926 
truckloads of hundreds of rifles and 
machine guns delivered as ‘agricul- 
tural implements’ were seized in 
Carinthia. All evidence available 
showed that they came from the arse- 
nal of Verona in Italy. As the treaties 
forbade Austria to manufacture cer- 
tain arms, Mandl had them made in 
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Switzerland. He associated himself 
with Rhein-Metall and the arms fac- 
tory of Soleure in manufacturing an 
extra light machine gun firing 600 
rounds a minute. As long as the Nazis 
and the Heimwehr were united there 
was close cooperation between the 
German and Austrian armament firms. 
M. Mandl and his associates fraudu- 
lently exported arms to Italy for re- 
export to Austria and Hungary. Along 
the shores of Lake Constance and 
the frontiers of the Austrian prov- 
ince of Vorarlberg this contraband 
trade was active, and it was only in 
the Summer of 1934, when the Aus- 
trian Nazis became the sole bene- 
ficiaries, that the Swiss and Austrian 
Governments showed concern. * * * 
The Heimwehr became a party. Mandl, 
the armament-maker, recruited for 
them Baron Manndorf, M. Otto X., a 
member of the unemployed, and the 
Archduke Anton von Habsburg.” 


Of Mandl’s international connec- 
tions the same authors write: “The 
Austrian munitions factories, those of 
Hirtenberg and Steyr, the German 
Rhein-Metall of Duesseldorf and the 
arms factory of Soleure, have created 
a common holding company in the 
Steyr-Solothurn of Zurich, which 
forms a junction of the different 
groups. After the breach between the 
Heimwehr and the Nazis Mandl had to 
resign and Berlin put in a new chief. 
But despite this, Mandl retains con- 
siderable financial interests in Solo- 
thurn and Soleure, which manufac- 
ture arms for the Third Reich.” 

What are these international con- 
nections of “Austria’s Pocket Zaha- 
roff’? They are not easy to disen- 
tangle. Here are some of his estab- 
lished interests: He is director of the 
Dutch munition concern Patronen- 
Hugholdjes en Metallwarenfabrik at 
Dordrecht and vice president of the 


Gruessbacher Steenkohlenbergwerke 
A. G. Through the Hirtenberg concern 
he has or has had interests in the 
munition works Patronenfabrik A. G., 
Lichtenwoerth, the Jugapatronen und 
Metallwarenfabrik A. G., Magyar- 
Ovar in Hungary (interests reputed 
now to have been dropped), Waffen- 
fabrik Solothurn A. G. (Switzerland), 
Patronen, &c., formerly Seller & 
Belloc Fabrik A. G., Schoenbeck 
(through this concern there seems to 
be a connection with the Bofors Gun 
Works in Sweden). Through the 
Gruenbacher works there is a link 
with Alexander Schoeller A. G. 


The interplay of munitions business 
and politics is here enormously com- 
plicated. There are involved share- 
holding companies, faked quarrels 
and reconciliations and sales of inter- 
ests and acquisitions of interests that 
were never what they seemed. But in 
all this welter of international con- 
cerns, where Mandl cooperates with, 
or parts from, Nazi arms factories, it 
is clear that he has really staked heav- 
ily on three chances—Mussolini, Star- 
hemberg and the Heimwehr. To say 
that with them he stands or falls would 
be to insult Mandl’s mental agility. 
But so long as they stand, he certainly 
does not fall. 

Although Mandl was always the 
principal Austrian industrialist patron 
of the Heimwehr, whom he secretly 
supplied with arms and money again 
and again, only once, as has been in- 
dicated, did Hirtenberg unwillingly 
come into the international limelight. 
Koloman Wallisch, a Social Democrat 
(his enemies said Communist), and 
Mayor of Bruck-an-der-Mur, the man 
who forced the unwilling Austrian 
Government to suppress the Heimwehr 
putsch of 1931, was instrumental in 
revealing on Jan. 5, 1933, that forty 
truckloads of arms had, in defiance of 
Article 134 of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
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main, been brought from Italy to Hir- 
tenberg. (At the counter-revolution of 
February, 1934, the Dollfuss govern- 
ment put a price of 5,000 schillings on 
the head of Mayor Wallisch, caught 
him as with a handful of followers he 
was making his way through the 
snowclad Alps to the frontier, and 
hanged him with great speed and 
little ceremony.) The truckloads con- 
tained between 40,000 and 50,000 
rifles and 200 machine guns, con- 
signed by Giuseppe Cortese, Com- 
mandant of Verona Arsenal, to Mandl’s 
of Hirtenberg, although the peace 
treaties forbade Austria to import 
arms. The contents were falsely de- 
clared as “scrap metal.” There is some 
reason to believe that the official So- 
cial Democratic leaders, anxious al- 
ways for peace, were willing to hush 
up the affair in exchange for modifica- 
tions of the anti-democratic policy of 
the government, but that the aggres- 
sive Wallisch forced publication. 


These arms were only a small part 
of Mussolini’s contribution to the fas- 
cisation of Central Europe at the time 
when he was publicly declaring that 
“fascism was not an article of export” 
—Fascist rifles and machine guns, 
however, were. Fifteen thousand of 
the rifles and a part of the machine 
guns went to arm the Austrian Heim- 
wehr for the forthcoming putsch 
against the republic. The remainder 
were destined for Hungary. Hungarian 
officers, it has been established, visited 
Hirtenberg, inspected the arms, and 
arranged for them to be taken over. 
Most of them were old Austrian arms 
captured in Italy during the war and 
sent to the factory at Hirtenberg to 
be cleaned, and where necessary fur- 
nished with new bolts. 

The original arrangement is be- 
lieved to have been agreed to when 
Prince Starhemberg met General 
Goemboes, the Hungarian Minister of 
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War, at Varpalota, near Budapest, in 
the Autumn of 1930 in the presence 
of General von Seeckt, commander of 
the German Reichswehr. The contract 
was signed in 1931. The deal is alleged 
to have been discussed also between 
Doilfuss and Goemboes in Budapest 
and between Goemboes and Mussolini 
in Rome. Hungary’s share of the con- 
traband (for such it was) should have 
cost her, if she paid, $1,000,006—at a 
time when she was urging inability 
to meet her foreign liabilities. In the 
Spring of 1932 Starhemberg, Mandl 
and Goemboes (now Premier) revised 
the contract, and in October, 1932, 
Starhemberg and Mandl revisited 
Budapest to arrange the final details. 

The Austrian Government found 
itself in a painful situation. France 
and Great Britain tried to hush up 
the scandal, but the Little Entente 
was insistent, and Dr. Benes declared 
that the League must deal with the 
matter. This Italy could not face, and 
she quickly fell in with British and 
French efforts to deal with the scan- 
dal quietly through departmental 
channels. Great Britain in particular 
was anxious to spare Hungary, whom 
she was strongly backing at the mo- 
ment. The Austrian Government de- 
clared that the trucks had held “goods 
in transit” and that “it was impossi- 
ble to ascertain what they contained.” 

France, with the support of Great 
Britain, finally presented in February 
a note to the Austrian Government 
demanding the return of the illegally 
imported arms to Italy. The govern- 
ment gave in guarded form the re- 
quired assurance, but on Feb. 24 Herr 
Koenig, head of the Austrian Railway- 
men’s Trade Union, revealed that he 
had been offered an enormous bribe 
by Dr. Seefellner, manager of the Aus- 
trian State Railways, to divert to Hun- 
gary such of the arms as were being 
nominally redispatched to Italy, and 
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to send empty packing-cases toward 
the Italian frontier. 

Under the pressure of public opin- 
ion, aroused by this new scandal, the 
general manager had to be dis- 
missed. The position of Dollfuss was 
severely shaken and for a time it 
seemed that his government must 
fall. But as Austria’s former Vice 
Chancellor, Franz Winkler, writes, 
“Dollfuss staved—and so, consequent- 
ly, did most of the rifles.’”” Some of 
the arms on the way back to Italy 
got as far as Innsbruck where the 
Heimwehr “secured a useful propor- 
tion by breaking open the trucks.” 
Whether as much as a Single case ac- 
tually containing arms was ever sent 
back to Italy has never been estab- 
lished. The daring Railway Trades 
Union leader’s name was put on the 
Heimwehr “hanging list,” and he es- 
caped joining Wallisch and others on 
the gallows in February, 1934, only by 
a timely flight into Czechoslovakia. 


At the time when these incidents 
occurred, the Heimwehr and the Nazi 
movement knew no hostility to one 
another; both were absolutely illegal 
under Austrian and _ international 
law, but both were encouraged by the 
government (the Reich’s German 
“Putsch Expert” and Nazi Major 
Waldemar Pabst was the first mili- 
tary organizer of the Heimwehr and 
planned their second putsch, which 
failed to materialize). Both the Heim- 
wehr and the Nazis were actuated 
only by the common aim of destroy- 
ing the Austrian Republic. The quar- 
rel over the division of the spoils 
came later. 

There is a legend that Mussolini 
did not take it in good part that his 
favors to Hirtenberg should have been 
shared quite so impartially by the 
Heimwehr and the Nazis. Fritz Mandl 
married a couple of years ago the 


lovely Viennese actress, Heddy Kies- 
ler, who had shortly before starred 
in the film, Ecstasy, in one scene of 
which she appears in the nude. Fritz 
Mandl, in accordance with his known 
dislike of publicity, and at the cost of 
large sums of money, secured the sup- 
pression of this film in most coun- 
tries of the world. The prominent ex- 
ception was Italy where for a few lira 
any one could see the lovely Frau 
Mandl in her famous réle. The ex- 
planation (it is said) is to be sought 
in the Nazi putsch of July 25, 1934, 
when, after the murder of Dollfuss, 
a small band of the Austrian Legion 
invaded Austria from Bavaria and 
were disarmed and captured. Italian 
agents informed Mussolini that these 
enemies of his Austrian protegé, Doll- 
fuss, were armed with the very rifles 
which he had sent to Hirtenberg in 
1931—and as a revenge, Ecstasy was 
not prohibited in Italy. 

So far spread the ripples starting 
from Koloman Wallisch’s exposure of 
the Hirtenberg contraband affair that 
Austria’s financial situation was seri- 
ously affected. France and the Little 
Entente, now highly suspicious of the 
Dollfuss régime, delayed the flotation 
of their quotas of the Lausanne loan. 
Angered by the various diplomatic 
interventions, Dr. Dollfuss actually 
turned a little later to Hitler’s Vice 
Chancellor, Herr von Papen, with an 
inquiry whether Germany would take 
over the French and Little Entente 
quotas. 

The “Hirtenberg Arms Scandal” 
brought about the only voluntary 
public appearance in print of Fritz 
Mandl, who made the following state- 
ment in the Wiener Sonn-und-Montags 
Zeitung on Feb. 27, 1933: “It is not 
true that the head of a munitions fac- 
tory must engage in politics. Political 
developments do not concern the 
prosperity of the Hirtenberg factory, 














which is my only interest. Ninety-nine 
per cent of our products are export- 
ed.” This was a strange admission in 
view of the peace treaty prohibitions 
of the export of arms and ammuni- 
tion from Austria (which, Austria 
has only recently officially claimed, 
amounts to an embargo, which she 
says is strictly observed, of exports of 
war material to Italy). Hirtenberg 
arms and ammunition alone, Mandl 
claimed, amounted to 1 per cent of 
Austria’s total exports. He added that 
under his control, in addition to Hir- 
tenberg, were: the Lichtenwoerth 
State Arms Factory, the Gruenbacher 
Coal Company, the Solothurn Arms 
Factory (Swiss), the Niederlaendische 
Cartridge Factory (Dutch) and the 
Schoenbeck Cartridge Factory (Ger- 
man). 

“We supply the whole world, but 
above all South America,’”’ Mandl said. 
He emphasized the fact that he had 
been educated “on strictly Christian 
principles, by the Piarist monks,” and 
was pained that people would not be- 
lieve that he never discussed business 
with friends with whom he liked to 
dine. He admired Prince Starhemberg 
so much, he said, “because he has en- 
tered political life as a man with clean 
hands and has sacrificed a great part 
of his fortune for his political convic- 
tions. Such a man must attain power.” 
He added that “the expensive and 
seldom productive system called 
democracy was a luxury that might 
be borne with, perhaps, in prosperous 
periods,” but that only a “strong 
man’ with clean hands could save the 
Austria of the moment. After this 
statement to the press Mandl declared 
that he would never open his mouth 
again. He has kept that promise. 

Yet behind the scenes Mandl 
shows a tireless energy. It is impos- 
sible to follow here all his incessant 
but invisible activities. Indeed, while 
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those who are reputed to “know al! 
about Mandl’ are legion, serious re- 
quests for information generally strike 
the supposedly well-informed dumb. 
He has reinsured the protection of the 
existing régime in Austria for his 
armament transactions by the election 
of two Heimwehr leaders to his board 
of directors, and ex-Premier and ex- 
War Minister General Vaugoin, to the 
chairmanship. 


The exposure of the arms traffic 
from Italy to Austria via Hungar; 
was the immediate cause of the de- 
struction of the Social Democratic 
party in Austria. To both Mussolini 
and the Heimwehr it was clear that 
as long as this party existed, with a 
Parliament and a free press that gave 


‘its members the power to make awk- 


ward revelations leading in turn to 
international action, Italian schemes 
of hegemony could never be realized. 
So at Riccione in 1933 Mussolini and 
Dollfuss agreed that the Heimwehr- 
Fascist program for the destruction 
of the Social Democrats must be 
pushed on at top speed and General 
Goemboes, equally interested in si- 
lencing these awkward mentors of 
the pleasantly slumbering European 
conscience, approved. The counter- 
revolution of February, 1934, was duly 
carried through the day after Doll- 
fuss returned from a conference with 
Goemboes in Budapest. 


With the success of the counter- 
revolution Fritz Mandl found himself 
freed from the check that Parliament, 
a free—even up to the last a partly 
free—press, and the Social Democrats, 
the biggest party in Austria, had im- 
posed upon his talents. Mussolini 
found himself freed of the enfant ter- 
rible, Austrian Social Democracy, and, 
secure in Central Europe, looked to- 
ward Ethiopia for fresh worlds to 
conquer. Mandl, although as retiring 
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as ever in business matters, began to 
play an increasingly prominent rdle 
in the counter-revolutionary society 
that, voluntarily secluded since 1918, 
quickly emerged to warm itself in 
the sunshine of a régime that pressed 
back the riff-raff of republicanism 
to its proper business of praying 
God to bless the squire and his 
relatives and keep them in their 
proper stations. Mandl married his 
beautiful young actress wife and ac- 
quired from Prince Fuerstenberg in 
Pax, near Schwarzau-in-Gebirge, an 
extensive shooting estate. He has a 
large palace in Vienna and a country 
house and estate near Hirtenberg. As 
Vernon Bartlett in the London News- 
Chronicle wrote of Prince Starhem- 
berg the other day, he, unlike Hitler, 
has not renounced wine, woman and 
song; the same is true of his boon 
companion, Fritz Mandl. 

It was not till last October that 
Mandl, still invisible on the political 
stage, consolidated his power behind 
the scenes. The time had come for the 
régime to get rid of the man who had, 
in vulgar parlance, “done the dirty 
work” that had placed the counter- 
revolution in power, namely, Major 
Emil Fey. Before Fey quite realized 
what was afoot, he had become the 
victim of Austria’s bloodless “30th 
of June.” Happier than Roehm in Ger- 
many a year previously, Major Fey 
was “shot down” from power by re- 
ceiving a directorship in the Danube 
Steamship Company instead of a hail 
of bullets. The ensuing Cabinet recon- 
struction was in every way favorable 
to the advancement of Mandl’s influ- 
ence. Dr. Buresch, Austria’s veteran 
Finance Minister, was a stubborn sort, 
so into the new Cabinet came an 
adroit young lawyer, Dr. Draxler, 
friend and legal adviser to both Star- 
hemberg and Mandl, to head the 
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Ministry of Finance. Major Baar 
von Baarenfels, formerly a senior em- 
ploye of Mandl, became Minister of 
Security. Herr Reither, Minister of 
Agriculture, and a rival of Mandl in 
his plans to add sugar refining to his 
other interests, disappeared. So did 
Odo Neustaedter-Stuermer who, de- 
spite his Italian blood, had once in the 
past had the temerity to wreck the 
Cabinet’s plans for absorbing Austria 
completely into the Italian military 
system. 

The road is now clear for Fritz 
Mandl to advance unobtrusively to 
still greater—and always invisible— 
control in Austria, and to internation- 
al eminence. He is still only “Aus- 
tria’s pocket Zaharoff,” but he is a 
young man, and as for the narrow 
limits of little Austria—is not the 
armaments international the greatest 
of all internationals? There is again 
ample employment on the banks of 
the rippling Triesting—for men who 
are Fascist-organized. At the Hirten- 
berg factory work is continuous day 
and night. But in view of the reit- 
erated official assurances that Aus- 
tria does not send war material to 
Italy, it would be most improper to 
connect this with the Ethiopian war. 

Mandl at the present time has 
schemes for extension—for the build- 
ing of war airplanes for Austria, in 
which he is backed by the Austrian 
Minister of Commerce, Stockinger, al- 
though Minister of Social Welfare Do- 
bretsberger is opposed to the scheme, 
since the famous Dutch airplane firm 
of Fokker wants to revive the de- 
pressed area around Wiener-Neustadt 
by opening an airplane works there. 
But Mandl has powerful friends in 
Austria, and wherever in Europe 
(and in Austria) the international 
armament ring can pull strings. He 
will probably get his way. 
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By NAOMI 


T the last British general election 
more than 8,000,000 people voted 
for Labor candidates and about 10,- 
000,000 for the nominees of the Na- 
tional Government. The leaders and 
parliamentary candidates of the Labor 
party who were in the minds of these 
voters are not, for the most part, old- 
style politicians. There is not much to 
be made out of politics if one is on the 
wrony side, and if one happens to be a 
real Socialist one does not even want 
to make anything. That last accounts 
for the group of fairly well-off mid- 
dle and upper class “intellectuals” 
who were candidates at the last elec- 
tion, mostly in difficult constituen- 
cies. Thereby they lost both material- 
ly and socially, and they will lose 
more if a Labor Government is in 
power and puts through its complete 
program. But they lost far less than 
the working men and women who are 
victimized for political activity in the 
industrial areas. 


The greatest Labor party leader in 
Great Britain is still George Lans- 
bury, and perhaps the only one who is 
great by historical standards. At the 
party conference last October he gave 
up his formal leadership because it 
was incompatible with his convictions 
as a pacifist. The Labor party at that 
time had been on the whole com- 
pletely taken in by the current propa- 
ganda, and was all for a righteous 





*A member of the Haldane family and 
author of various books, the writer of 
this article has been a delegate to the 
British Labor Party Conference and a 
Labor candidate for Parliament. 
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war under League auspices. The offi- 
cial policy is still that of armed sanc- 
tions, and must be for those who be- 
lieve in force and believe that the 
present League of Nations can be any- 
thing but a League of things-as-they- 
are. But there was dissent by a minor- 
ity, including Lansbury, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and several others on the po- 
litical Left of Marxism or the moral 
Left of pacifism, and Lansbury’s 
speech in justification of his own po- 
sition brought his hearers back, some- 
times in tears, to moral realities. 


The probability is that “G. L.,” as 
he is called, is a saint. He has the 
marks of it, including the particular 
irritation that sainthood has always 
caused among others. He is always 
right about important things and also, 
as the Conservative whip once said, 
he is the best tactician who has ever 
led the Labor party in the House of 
Commons. He can persuade the intel- 
ligentsia against their intellectual 
training. He is, of course, often wrong 
about unimportant things, as any one 
knows who has ever driven him about. 
He has a passion for the short cut 
that turns out not to be a short cut. 
But he lives consistently, as a Socia!- 
ist, for others; his home is still in 
ugly, poverty-stricken Bow, and is 
very simple. He is a believing Chris- 
tian, and when his wife died he was 
able to be perfectly cheerful about it, 
as a believer in immortality ought to 
be. He has his enemies, but not among 
the rank and file of the millions of 
poor. They know he has lived for them 
and would cheerfully and lightly die 
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for them and the idea of brotherhood 
in peace and love and without barriers 
of class or money. 

Like earlier saints, Lansbury is 
capable of feats of extraordinary en- 
durance. At seventy-six, after a 
broken thigh that would have finished 
most people, he was addressing five 
and six meetings a day during the 
general election campaign, and doing 
his job superbly. In normally unen- 
thusiastic Birmingham, for instance, 
he had a crowd of 3,000, all standing, 
packed in a big empty garage, with 
a rainstorm drumming on the iron 
roof, and when he got on the coal 
truck that served as a platform the 
audience yelled and wept at him. For 
a few minutes at the beginning he 
was a shaky old man, very simple, 
getting the sympathy of doubters and 
opponents; then, with the utmost 
subtlety, he warmed up, speaking al- 
ways directly of moral issues. As po- 
litical technique the speech was a 
masterpiece. 

Two other men in the party could 
have got something like that audi- 
ence; one is Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
other Herbert Morrison. If the Labor 
party were to come to power, Mor- 
rison, the chairman of the London 
County Council, would have a good 
chance of being Prime Minister. He 
has shown he can run London, and he 
knows how to deal with people. The 
London Passenger Transport Board, 
largely his creation, is very efficient 
and works admirably for the millions 
who use his co-ordinated trains, street 
cars and buses. His reputation is that 
of a Right-winger; yet many in the 
Labor movement believe that he will 
be a real Socialist when the time 
comes, and if he is properly backed. 
He has a good record as an adminis- 
trator, and the trade unions know he 
has something behind him as big as 
they are. The electors who thought of 
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Labor as the planning party, thought 
largely of Morrison. That was not so, 
even a year ago, when he looked more 
like a bureaucrat than a leader. But 
he made one of the few conciliatory 
and constructive speeches at the party 
conference and he is willing to learn 
and explain. He is a plebeian; when he 
spoke over the radio to the electorate, 
he offended many by a dropped h. 
Short and thick, with big owlish 
glasses, he is “Boss-Eyed Bertie” to 
many; but they say it with affection 
and a certain confidence that they do 
not always have in their comelier 
leaders. 


Sir Stafford Cripps is one of the 
more curious British phenomena; like 
George Lansbury he is for brother- 
hood because he is a Christian. But, 
unlike the majority of real Christians, 
he is also a prominent member of the 
Church of England, the State church 
with its hierarchies of Archbishops 
and Bishops and its great cathedrals. 
Cripps believes that the Church of 
England could be made into some- 
thing very different, something like a 
far earlier church; he is an optimist, a 
man who refuses to be beaten or to be 
driven into sulking or doubt. His 
mother was one of the Potter sisters, 
that middle-class Victorian family 
portent which has not yet been ade- 
quately dealt with by the historians. 
These sisters were all eminently sane, 
intelligent and fiercely energetic; the 
most famous is Beatrice Webb who, 
with her husband, Sidney Webb, has 
influenced the nearly ruling thought of 
a generation. Lady Parmoor, Cripps’s 
mother, was a younger sister. He him- 
self is rich, party from inheritance but 
mostly because he is so good as a bar- 
rister that he is bound to go on being 
employed. But he gives his money 
away all the time, sometimes secretly, 
and always without patronage. 
Between his wealth and the Church, 









Cripps has lived, up till fairly receatly, 
a curiously sheltered life. For that 
reason, and also because he is anxious 
never to be a crafty lawyer-politician, 
he sometimes makes political mis- 
takes, and does much of his reasoning 
in the open at public meetings. Just 
because of his complete honesty he 
sometimes says tactless things, which 
can easily be taken out of their con- 
text and made into anti-Socialist pub- 
licity by opponents. He is the big bad 
wolf of Labor politics, and many 
Labor party supporters shake their 
heads over him and want him kept out 
of their constituencies—an attitude 
that seldom survives actual acquain- 
tance with him, as he is so obviously 
gentle, intelligent and utterly sincere. 
In the right mood he is a grand 
speaker, best of all in a poor district; 
in his own constituency of East Bris- 
tol his supporters do fantastic things 
—insist, for instance, on pulling his 
car from the station themselves. They 
know. Add to this, he feeds on raw 
vegetables. He resigned from the 
party executive over sanctions, and is 
out in the wilderness now. But even 
those who disagree with him most 
cannot help liking his sincerity and 
generosity. At his country house in 
the Cotswolds he and his wife lately 
helped to build a village centre in the 
local tradition of stone craft. But the 
neighbors do not visit, though he was 
at Winchester, one of England’s great 
schools (on the other hand, he went 
to plebeian London University instead 
of Oxford or Cambridge), and is, in 
all conscience, a gentleman. Instead, 
his house is full of constituents, work- 
ing men and women, sometimes un- 
employed; they feel at home there. 
Major Clement R. Attlee is the 
leader of the party in the House of 
Commons. He is a nice family man, 
gentle and quiet, the kind of man who 
helps other people and sets ideas 
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going in their minds, and whom even 
the wildest woolly heads respect. He 
was a historian at Cambridge, and has 
a historian’s outlook; if complete re- 
construction or change were neces- 
sary he would be prepared for that. 
He is sane, difficult to make use of 
for publicity purposes, but he knows 
what he is about. He is thoroughly 
grounded in socialism and knows, 
better than most, its historical neces- 
sity if any kind of civilization is to 
be saved. 

Of the chief figures on the front 
Opposition bench in the House one of 
the most picturesque is Hugh Dalton, 
who has an enormous forehead which 
juts forward when he is speaking and 
which would do very well in the films. 
He is an Etonian, one of the first 
from the great English schools to gain 
office with the Labor party; he was 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
J. R. Clynes is a real proletarian, with 
a past as large as he is himself now 
smali and shriveled; he is one of the 
old guard and was a great friend of 
Arthur Henderson. A. V. Alexander, 
the representative of the Coopera- 
tives, is all one expects a cooperator 
to be, though more staid than in 
Robert Owen’s time. Then there is 
Arthur Greenwood, the deputy leader 
of the party, a capable man, but some- 
how not very thrilling. Margaret 
Bondfield is efficient but formidable 
in manner. Except in their own con- 
stituencies and in places where they 
have spoken, none of these four 
are great public figures now, nor 
would the average voter be more than 
slightly aware of them. 

Two or three of the best Labor 
leaders were defeated at the last elec- 
tion. Dr. Addison is one of the plan- 
ners who would carry a Socialist 
policy through; he started life as a 
doctor at one of the large London 
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hospitals, but turned to agriculture, 
since food and health are very close 
together. During the war he was in 
the Ministry of Munitions and he 
knows, more than most, of the things 
that the British armaments profiteers 
did then; but he cannot say or write 
what he knows because of the British 
libel and slander laws. 

Susan Lawrence, too, is out, and 
she is a loss; lively, bolt upright, with 
iron-gray hair and horn spectacles, a 
little easily shocked perhaps, but 
quite fearless. She was one of the 
few British politicians who prophe- 
sied at all accurately what would hap- 
pen to the New Deal in the United 
States, for she is one of those expert 
travelers who make friends wherever 
she goes, and has them not only in 
the American trade unions and in the 
departments in Washington but in 
much less respectable quarters. 


Ellen Wilkinson is one of the few 
women members of Parliament—a 
fiery, intelligent little redhead, with 
a rasping, North Country voice that 
can hold an audience where most men 
and any other woman would fail. She 
has a lively hatred of stupidity. The 
official mind is constantly trying to 
keep her in check, but she is always 
somewhere else, barking at it, making 
it feel thoroughly uncomfortable. 
Many of the senior members of the 
Labor party are still remarkably 
anti-feminist, no doubt in part be- 
cause in many trades women are dan- 
gerous economic rivals, especially 
when they are not organized. In any 
case, this anti-feminism has made 
quite a lot of enemies for Ellen Wil- 
kinson and her like, though she has 
her friends, too. She is a representa- 
tive of one of the largest labor organi- 
zations, the National Union of Domes- 
tic and Allied Workers. 

The Labor varty as a whole is not 


strong in sex appeal. It has nobody 
like the earlier Lady Astor. Yet there 
is Jennie Lee, the fierce, pretty Ayr- 
shire pit girl, who won scholarships 
and fought her way into an earlier 
Parliament, but who was defeated last 
time. She is in the Independent Labor 
party, further to the left, and for the 
time she must toss her wild black head 
in solitude. But her husband, Aneurin 
Bevan, a Welsh miner, holds a seat. 
His own people in South Wales believe 
in him completely; he is out for so- 
cialism in his own time, and he has 
the great Welsh quality of charming 
other people into agreeing with him 
and doing things his way. There are 
plenty more—among the pacifists, for 
instance, Dr. Salter, who has practiced 
medicine for years in a poor London 
district, and Reginald Sorensen, who 
worked as a boy in a factory and be- 
came a minister of religion. 


Quite a lot of the Labor Members 
of Parliament are rather stupid, rather 
nice people, much loved in their own 
constituencies, but often without many 
ideas. Most of them have probably suf- 
fered for their opinions, and no doubt 
part of what they have in mind, 
whether they know it or not, is the 
desire to even out that suffering. 
Even if they have not suffered them- 
selves, their close friends and rela- 
tives have, and they are deeply aware 
of it and cannot get away into the 
shadow realm of political metaphysics 
in which the old-time politicians used 
to play. Most of them have clearly in 
mind certain definite and immediate 
injustices that have to be put right; 
they can see that kind of thing clear- 
ly, but when it comes to the real is- 
sues of socialism, some of them are 
much less certain. They would be con- 
tent with wide reform, but would be 
dreadfully upset if they had to face 
some of the consequences of real so- 
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cialism. Many of them, too, get lost in 
the elaborate net of British parlia- 
mentary procedure and tactics. Her- 
bert Morrison knew what he was 
doing when he warned new members 
at the beginning of the session against 
too much friendliness with the other 
side—especially where drink is dis- 
pensed. 

Outside the House of Commons 
there are important influences playing 
on the Labor party. Within the party 
itself is the Socialist League, of which 
Sir Stafford Cripps is chairman, a 
small body, but made up of thorough- 
ly keen and well-informed Socialists, 
trying to push the party into taking 
its own policy seriously and logically. 
The Council of the League is a mix- 
ture of trade unionists and intellec- 
tuals, including two or three from 
the closest union of all—the lawyers, 
such as Pritt, for instance and G.R. 
Mitchison, who wrote The First Work- 
ers’ Government, a book of practical 
Socialist applications, which upset 
quite a number of the more reformist 
party worthies. The league has 
branches all over England and Scot- 
land, but the members must belong 
to the Labor party. 

Outside the party are the Indepen- 
dent Labor party, the Communists— 
not a large party in England—and 
various vaguely sympathetic bodies 
such as the Federation of Progressive 
Societies and Individuals (the latter 
had to be put in separately, as some 
of them were too individually progres- 
sive to be able to join any society!), 
the Fabian Society and so on. The 
universities have Labor clubs, whose 
members may or may not be party 
members. But young folk in Britain 
find it hard to keep out of politics. 

Oxford, Cambridge and London are 
the universities chiefly affected. It 
was not for nothing that a young Fel- 
low of one of the oldest Oxford col- 
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leges, himself a philosopher and 
classicist, was a candidate at the last 
city municipal election and is now a 
town councilor of Oxford. But in Ox- 
ford the chief influence is G. D. H. 
Cole, the economist and historian and 
occasional poet. He has been in poli- 
tics ever since he was a boy. He is a 
teacher and inspirer—a corrupter of 
youth, as some say—rather than a 
platform leader, though he can speak 
extremely well when the mood is on 
him. He has put a twist in the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of young 
men and women, made them think in 
new and often uncomfortable direc- 
tions, made them grow up different. 
During the last few years he and his 
wife, in some ways a better Socialist 
than he is, have written a number of 
books (as well as their bread-and- 
butter detective stories which reach a 
different audience) on various aspects 
of socialism, all of which have been 
widely read not so much by the intel- 
ligentsia as by adult classes, skilled 
workers and clerks. 


And no study of British Socialist 
personalities would be complete with- 
out mention of Victor Gollancz, the 
publisher, who has put even Marx 
into the twopenny lending libraries. 


What Cole has done for Oxford, 
Harold J. Laski has done for the Uni- 
versity of London. And the London 
student, especially the young man or 
woman at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, is apt to take politics more 
seriously and less spectacularly than 
his fellow at the older universities. 
Laski is a brilliant lecturer and 
speaker; he stands rather slackly, 
with his young-looking face, and uses 
sweetness, irony, bitterness and argu- 
ment. He can work up the dullest 
audiences into enthusiasm. But his 
main work is advisory. He and Cole 
have probably spent whole years of 
their lives in preparing careful and 
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valuable memoranda and suggestions 
for the party. Sometimes the advice 
is taken, but only too often the party 
machine finds it frightening or men- 
tally indigestible and spews it out into 
the many waste-paper baskets of 
Transport House. 


We must not forget Transport 
House and the party machine, nor 
the scoldings that come to those who 
go too fast for older and fatter cogs 
in the machine, nor the incredibly dull 
official Monthly—some of the local 
Labor papers are lively enough—nor 
the difficulty of getting an answer to 
a letter. Bureaucracy, it would seem, 
is an even more certain begetter of 
revolution than plain tyranny. 

Still less must we forget the trade 
unions. When a man becomes a power 
in his union he must sooner or later 
make the decision between going into 
active politics, for instance, standing 
for Parliament, and being a perma- 
nent union official, for he cannot be 
both. So the secretaries of the great 
unions, whose funds are the mainstay 
of the Labor party, are not directly 
in politics, nor are they sensitive to 
real opinion as a politician must be. 
They are their own judges. But they 
insist, through the Trade Union Con- 
ferences, on dictating party policy. 
They are for the most part—and with 
honorable exceptions, especially among 
the miners—men with a tremendous 
sense of their own importance and of 
the necessity of things remaining as 
they are, at any rate where they are 
concerned. 


Ernest Bevin of the Transport 
Workers, the biggest union of them 
all, may, of course, be a misunder- 
stood man with a real love of social 
justice, but if so his actions are un- 
fortunate, and it is a pity that he 
hates the intelligentsia quite so bit- 
terly. He has a voice like a saw and 
high-blood pressure, so that one is al- 








ways afraid that he might burst on 
the platform. His power complex is an 
unfortunate thing for British politics. 

Most of the other union leaders 
have the same passion for power and 
prestige. At the last Trade Union 
Conference, men like Marchbanks and 
Dukes, capable and tough ex-prole- 
tarians, were all for a show of power 
by Great Britain, the boss State of 
the League; they waved alarmingly 
Shining and Righteous Swords. This 
was, of course, partly anti-fascism, 
the remembrance of what had hap- 
pened to trade unions in Italy and 
Germany. But it was not the opinion 
of large numbers of pacifists and in- 
telligent Marxists in their own unions. 

These great unions stand to the La- 
bor party at present as the brewers 
and ironmasters stand to the Conserv- 
ative party. No one can quite see how 
to do without them. But that may 
come. It will probably come from 
within the unions, as the actual men 
and women who compose them become 
more politically intelligent and cease 
to have the kind of inferiority com- 
plex that can be resolved only by be- 
ing forceful. 

At present there are two very dif- 
ferent tendencies in the British Labor 
movement: The belief in force for one 
reason or another—ultimately the old 
war mentality—and the belief that 
good means are aS important as good 
ends. Those who believe this want 
power only to change it into some- 
thing that it has never been before, 
an instrument not of revenge or greed 
but of the construction of a new kind 
of world. This cleavage goes deep, 
right to the heart of the electorate. 
Many are uncertain still, with a foot 
in both camps. The same thing is hap- 
pening in other countries. What will 
happen to the world in the next few 
years depends on how the cleavage 
goes. 
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The New Deal as I See It 








By DONNA ASHWORTH* 





VERY time I pick up a newspaper 
I see in bold, black headlines 
the words, “New Deal a Failure.” 
These are not always the exact words, 
but, in one form or another, they ex- 
press this meaning. I read long arti- 
cles by famous party leaders, and even 
those who are not party leaders, tell- 
ing in how many ways the New Deal 
has failed. There is talk again and 
again about the great tax burden that 
is being placed on the people. There is 
strong language against the Roosevelt 
spending program, the AAA, the NRA 
and other New Deal agencies. 


Yet the words I read and hear seem 
to contradict what I see. Now I am 
just one of the common herd, a citizen 
of the United States, a woman who 
earns her own living. And despite all 
the doleful speeches, I seem to be free 
to go about my work as a law-abiding 
citizen, for I am not hampered by all 
the government regulations that ap- 
parently affect so many people. 

I don’t think that I am wholly igno- 
rant of the past or present. Certainly 
as I read articles, or hear speeches, 
praising the accomplishments of the 
Hoover administration, facts almost 
forgotten are recalled. I remember 
that on election day in 1932 there was 
a strange unrest in America. There 
was murmuring in the marketplace. 
Mortgages were being foreclosed and 
people were losing their homes and 
farms. Those who had jobs were being 





*This homely account of a Midwestern 
woman’s reaction to the New Deal is pre- 
sented as a footnote to contemporary 
politics. 
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dismissed because there was no busi- 
ness, and the factories were idle, 
There were long breadlines; thou- 
sands were hungry and cold. The citi- 
zens of the United States were afraid, 


Those people who were hungry and 
jobless and worried were willing to try 
anything that would make for change. 
So they sent a new man to the White 
House. He gave no guarantees, but he 
said he would try. He said he would 
experiment, since existing conditions 
could be solved only by experimenta- 
tion. Some of the experiments might 
fail. He expected them to, but he 
would do something, the best he could, 
so that business might resume its on- 
ward march and the hungry be fed. 

And he started. Some of the things 
he did seemed wild and fantastic; some 
were strange. But they were progres- 
sive, forward-looking, and people had 
forgotten how to look forward. They 
had become afraid and had crept into 
corners, clutching the little that re- 
mained of their money and property. 

Slowly the wheels began to turn, 
People lost their fear. The NRA was 
one of the first things to be put into 
action. In a recent political speech the 
orator shouted these words to his au- 
dience: “From this very platform I 
told you during the primary cam- 
paign, before I was elected, that the 
NRA would be declared unconstitu- 
tional and un-American. And that’s 
what the Supreme Court did to it 
later. It will do a lot of these other 
New Deal schemes the same way.” 

All of which makes a very fine po- 
litical speech. But regardless of con- 
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stitutionality, the workers of the 
United States—not the people who 
employ them, not the political leaders 
who clutched at the idea of unconsti- 
tutionality— know that under the 
NRA they received better treatment 
from their employers, shorter hours 
of work and a living wage for their 
effort. I wonder whether or not they 
call the New Deal a failure. 


I was interested in a remark about 
constitutionality made by a man whose 
clear thinking I value. “It seems to 
me,” he said, “that there is entirely 
too much said about the Constitution. 
When you stop to think that it was 
written 150 years ago, under condi- 
tions that were entirely different from 
those which exist now, by men who 
wrote it to meet the demands of their 
particular time, and who were not 
sure themselves that they had done a 
good job, it seems to me it might be 
changed to meet conditions that exist 
today without doing any great dam- 
age.” 

I have thought of that whenever I 
have heard discussion of the Consti- 
tution. I wonder if the men who rant 
the loudest have ever really read it, 
or know what it contains. They do 
know, of course, that people love the 
sound of words, that they like ruts— 
old ruts where folks do not have to 
think or do things in a different way. 


Thus as I listen I keep wondering 
just why the New Deal is such a colos- 
sal failure. I do not understand exactly 
what prosperity means, but if travel 
has anything to do with it, then 
the country is again prosperous. 
Never before in the history of the 
country has there been so much tour- 
ist travel. The trains and buses have 
been crowded. The highways in good 
weather are lined with cars. In my 
own immediate group—working peo- 
ple, all of them—many individuals 


last Summer traveled to New York, 
the Pacific Coast, even to Mexico City. 

Thanks to the housing administra- 
tion, people are painting, papering, 
shingling; houses are being built. The 
stores are filled with people buying. 
Bank deposits grow because deposi- 
tors no longer have fear. And money is 
flowing into the hands of the farmer. 


Yet in the farm areas that I know 
there was much ado about the AAA 
and its regulations, about whether the 
farmer, for instance, could raise and 
sell over five bushels of potatoes with- 
out a government stamp. But I remem- 
ber that long before the New Deal the 
curtailment of farm products was 
urged. And it was the farmer in the 
darkest days of the depression whose 
wails were loudest for relief. 


Something was done to relieve him, 
and farm prices have advanced. But 
the farmer, like the manufacturer, 
wants not a little, but all, and when 
he begins to make a profit he wants 
more. The large-scale farmer wants to 
flood the market with his product, and 
let the small farmer get what he can. 
Or if the price is low, he wants to hold 
his crop until prices are better, know- 
ing that in the meantime the little fel- 
low will have to sell. 

Everybody wants the other fellow’s 
business regulated. The farmer wants 
the manufacturer to be supervised by 
the government and not allowed to 
form combines or trusts. But the 
farmer himself wants to be let alone, 
and when any regulations are made 
that affect him, then he calls out for 
change. 

Is the New Deal a failure because 
the man who does not need corn-hog 
money is clever enough to get it and 
profit by it? Should the administra- 
tion be condemned because men are 
as greedy as the hogs they raise, and 
care not whether their neighbors are 
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profiting? I know a woman who has 
no children, and she and her husband 
have plenty, but they realize that 
meat is going up. Because they have 
money, they are buying stock which 
they will sell at a huge profit. Yet this 
woman is most bitter against the ad- 
ministration, in large part because she 
must pay taxes to carry on the Fed- 
eral relief program. 

I know another woman who is mak- 
ing a name for herself with her anti- 
administration speeches. Her attitude, 
at least so her neighbors say, arises 
from the fact that her husband failed 
to file his corn-hog contract, properly 
filled out, at the right time, and there- 
by lost a $600 check. So she says the 
administration is a failure, and she 
does not want assistance from the gov- 
ernment. She wishes to work things 
out for herself. She has a mortgage 
on her farm, but is now removing it 
through her anti-administration ac- 
tivities as a writer and lecturer. 

The Federal Government, it seems 
to me, is not to blame because in the 
local administration of relief funds 
people who do not need jobs serve as 
supervisors and managers. That is the 
fault of the local politician who has 
some particular axe to grind, not of 
the administration in Washington. 
There is much local complaint because 
certain people have charge of Federal 
relief. There is as much grumbling 
among people who are supporting the 
New Deal as among those who are 
against it. But how can Washington 
be blamed if the local people fail to 
carry out its policies? 

Despite this dissatisfaction, the 
hungry are not walking the streets. 
Instead they are building bridges and 
highways, beautifying parks, working 
on projects of every kind. In adult edu- 
cation classes those who have missed 
the opportunity for schooling are 
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being given a new chance. In the CCC 
camps young men are receiving valu- 
able training and experience. It may 
be a dole. What does it matter? It isa 
respectable dole, and certainly is far 
better than the neglect that preceded 
the New Deal, a neglect that was 
creating unrest and disturbance. 

The administration may not have 
been successful in all its undertakings, 
but it has not stood still. It has tried 
to do something, has done its best 
with a mighty sorry mess, has tried 
to take the wreck of an economic 
system and establish it on a firm 
foundation. Could more be asked? 


I am not a politician. I know noth- 
ing of political scheming, except that 
it seems to me that those who shout 
the loudest against the New Deal may 
perhaps be disgruntled because from 
their pockets money may be taken to 
feed the hungry. They would not give 
it from the graciousness of their 
hearts, but must have it taken from 
them through taxation. And those who 
would work their employes hardest, 
through the longest hours for the 
smallest sum, probably hope for the 
time when their profits may ‘not be 
curtailed. The man who has great 
wealth may wish for the day when he 
can take as much as he wishes from 
the little man. And the politicians who 
are out of office are desirous, of 
course, of regaining power. 

So as I read the papers and listen 
to the shouting, listen to the many, 
many words that the disgruntled poli- 
ticians and citizens are saying, I look 
about me at life itself and think that 
they must be mistaken. I do not think 
my town is an exceptional town or the 
people I know are exceptional people. 
We are all just the great middle class. 
Yet, as far as I can tell, under the New 
Deal we are a good deal better off 
than we were before. 











The Reviving Theatre 





By Jowun K. 


LD joy has newly returned to 

Broadway. In its side streets and 
box offices, its theatre lobbies and 
managers’ offices the talk is of the 
legitimate theatre’s “‘come-back.” The 
talk began last season, but without 
great conviction—one still whistled, 
passing the tombstones of the depres- 
sion. 

Now the rebirth is seemingly real. 
Hits reign, and ticket speculators are 
accordingly flourishing, as in other 
days. Even the box-office prices are 
creeping up. Productions are more 
elaborate; producers no longer look 
automatically askance at scripts re- 
quiring more than one setting. And in 
quality and range the best work now 
to be seen on our stage is excellent. 

The art of the theatre and its finan- 
cial prosperity go hand in hand, and 
rightly so. If the stage is to retain its 
freedom it must pay its own way, un- 
fettered by subsidy and consequent 
pressure, official or otherwise. If the 
art of the theatre is to be important 
and free its business sense must be 
sound. Now, with the excitement of 
boom days flashing around us, it 
might be wise to ask what we have 
learned of art and business in the 
sobering era since those other boom 
days ended, and how desirable is the 
return of the so-called good old days 
and all they meant to Broadway. 

Of art our theatre has learned a 
very great deal, not merely since 1929 
but in the last ten or fifteen years; or 
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rather, it has accepted and learned to 
use what it already knew. One is 
speaking now of Broadway at its best. 
Let any script of merit reach a first- 
line producer, and its production is 
more apt than not to be impeccable. 
One need look no further than the cur- 
rent season. 

George Abbott’s direction stings a 
farce, Boy Meets Girl, into the very 
perfection of the theatre of entertain- 
ment—crisp, funny, expert. Shake- 
speare returns with daring and delight- 
ful freshness at the hands of Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, and with radiance 
and lyric loveliness in Katharine Cor- 
nell’s Juliet. Norman Bel Geddes, only 
a few years ago considered by the 
commercial theatre to be an impos- 
sible visionary, gives us in Dead End 
the most monumental—and theatri- 
cally practical—realistic design seen 
in our time. With Winterset Maxwell 
Anderson brings back the great tradi- 
tion of dramatic poetry, not in sono- 
rous set speeches but timed to a mod- 
ern theme, even a melodrama, and Jo 
Mielziner’s settings dramatize it, ac- 
tually play a réle of their own, as no 
two-dimensional setting ever did under 
gaslight. The musicals are no longer 
mere “girl shows.” They are festivals 
of beauty, like Jubilee, or of wit such 
as Beatrice Lillie brings to At Home 
Abroad. 


That is part of a cross-section of 
only one Broadway season, but enough 
to point the technical goal toward 
which our stage is moving, a goal of 
which only the dreamers thought seri- 

















ously in the early Nineteen Twenties: 
the theatre conceived as a harmony 
of all its arts, writing, acting, music, 
the dance, orchestrated into a whole 
by the director, whose rise to domi- 
nance has been the most striking fea- 
ture of the entire new movement. 


So the theatre has learned to use, 
competently and often brilliantly, the 
several instruments of its craft. It 
would be an empty art if, granted this 
equipment, it used it to say nothing. 
It is a common charge against the 
stage that it lags behind its own time, 
is oblivious of the ideas and forces 
shaping the life around it. That is 
serious if true, and it has been true in 
the past, although a little delving into 
the records furnishes unexpected re- 
minders. What Price Glory? (1924) 
was, for instance, as potent a cry 
against war as any we are likely to 
hear now. Today, outside the theatre 
of pure relaxation, playwrights are 
finding contact with life. In a ques- 
tioning age they are asking questions, 
and whether or not they find the an- 
swers the result is a vitality and hope 
more sound than hits and high prices. 


In an earlier time this drama called 
itself the problem play, at its best in 
Ibsen and Shaw. It is still the prob- 
lem play, but known now as the 
propaganda play, and the difference 
in terminology is significant. The 
problem play attacked a general prob- 
lem through individual character and 
destiny. Now, in an era of mass move- 
ment and approach, the attack on 
general problems is itself general. The 
impact is not that of persons but of 
forces. And, by no coincidence, most 
of this drama has come from groups 
working continuously together on a 
more or less common basis of political 
and artistic belief. Their work is the 
outstanding theatrical development in 
these years since 1929. 
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Of these the Theatre Union and the 
Group Theatre are the most notable, 
although the most effective full- 
length propaganda play—John Wex- 
ley’s They Shall Not Die, based on the 
Scottsboro case—was offered by the 
not especially social-minded Theatre 
Guild. 

The Group Theatre, founded in the 
season of 1931-32, is less revolution- 
ary in tendency than the Theatre 
Union, but through at least half its 
career it has kept close to the social 
scene. Claire and Paul Sifton’s 1931— 
was a smashing picture of the disin- 
tegration of character through unem- 
ployment. John Howard Lawson’s 
Success Story lashed the moral deca- 
dence of competitive commercial strug- 
gle. And last year, with Awake and 
Sing! and a bill of one-acters, Till the 
Day I Die and Waiting for Lefty, the 
Group introduced the playwright of 
the hour, Clifford Odets, who con- 
tinued this season with Paradise Lost, 
dramatizing in type characters the be- 
wilderment of the middle class. 

The Theatre Union, which began in 
1933 with Peace on Earth, the Sklar- 
Maltz diatribe on the munitions 
racket, has hewed more closely to a 
single line: the plight of the exploited 
—on the docks of a Southern seaport 
in Stevedore, in the West Virginia 
coal mines in Maltz’s Black Pit, in the 
frustrated revolt of Sailors of Cat- 
taro, among the mountain folk lured 
into the textile mills of Albert Bein’s 
Let Freedom Ring. 

These are plays that belong to the 
new and fighting propaganda theatre. 
They are not uniform in quality, of 
course, or even in method, Some, like 
Peace on Earth and Success Story, 
have been hysterical and crude, not 
so much plays as first steps in a mili- 
tant program. Others, like Odets’s 
Awake and Sing! have carried their 
themes in conventional patterns. And 
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in any case they have succeeded or 
failed on their basis as good or bad 
theatre. 


Therein, perhaps, is the surest sign 
of the coming of age of the social 
stage, in its self-criticism and self- 
discipline. Stridency and a message 
are no longer enough; the points must 
come through in theatrical terms; 
themes must be acted, dramatized, not 
recited from a soap box. The facts 
have proved this, and the theatre of 
the left wing is the better for it. 

The Theatre Union’s Mother, for in- 
stance, distorted Gorky’s novel into a 
crabbed primer of revolutionary edu- 
cation. It failed even with the Theatre 
Union’s organized and sympathetic 
audience, which likewise rejected 


Black Pit and its clichés of stock melo- 
drama. On the other hand, Odets’s 
Waiting for Lefty was superb theatre, 
swift in tempo, building to a climax 


that irresistibly caught its audience 
and, like Stevedore, left it shaken, ex- 
cited—and thinking. 

Not all the protest is so violent. 
Midway between the theatre of the 
left and that of routine Broadway is 
the playwright who is content to pre- 
sent a picture, talk about it and let his 
audience draw its own conclusions. 
He does not stack the cards. His ap- 
proach is varied. It may be as quiet 
as that of S. N. Behrman, for in- 
stance, who last season in Rain From 
Heaven posed the dilemma of the in- 
telligent liberal in a world of bigotry 
and hate. Behrman did not answer 
the question. Who could? He dis- 
cussed it, in brilliant dialogue spoken 
by credible characters. 

In Dead End Sidney Kingsley 
heightens with broad melodrama his 
contrast of the wealth and poverty 
that exist side by side along the East 
River; from that melodrama and its 
embryo gangsters there merges with 
deadly clarity the relationship of pov- 


erty and crime. Maxwell Anderson, 
who with Harold Hickerson wrote a 
Slashing journalistic play on the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, Gods of the 
Lightning (1928), returned to the 
same theme as a maturer and richer 
artist with Winterset. 

Three plays, Paths of Glory, If This 
Be Treason and Flowers of the Forest, 
have within a year turned to the sub- 
ject uppermost in men’s minds, the 
catastrophe of war, the peril of an- 
other one; they failed as plays but not 
for reasons involving their authors’ 
integrity of mind. 

Broadway has welcomed the salty 
humors of Tobacco Road and the ab- 
sorbing tragedy of The Children’s 
Hour, the production of which ten 
years ago would have been unthink- 
able. Times Square has not shied from 
experimentation. It was a commercial 
firm that brought us Sean O’Casey’s 
Within the Gates, a momentous step 
in the drama of poetry, dance and 
song. 

Over three or four seasons the list 
is long of alert, bold, thinking plays. 
The New York theatre, uptown as well 
as down, has been aware of the time 
in which it lives. Considering the bar- 
riers to success or even survival on 
Broadway, the record is remarkable. 

Old excitement has returned to 
Broadway, and doubtless it is cap- 
tious, ungrateful, to question its va- 
lidity. It is the excitement of gam- 
bling, for the theatre is by nature a 
speculative venture, a never-ending 
wager on the public taste. The ques- 
tion is whether it is more of a gamble 
than need be. Year after year, as Mor- 
ton Eustis has pointed out in B’way, 
Inc.!, 80 per cent or more of Broad- 
way’s productions are failures; 10 per 
cent may break even; 10 per cent or 
less make money. Here, obviously, is 
no ordinary gamble but desperate risk 














at high stakes and with almost no 
half measures. The profits, or the 
losses, are enormous. And here, just 
as obviously, is a matter vastly im- 
portant to the New York theatre con- 
sidered as a permanent, popular art. 

Elsewhere in the land the word se- 
curity is currently a fetish. It is still 
alien to Times Square. More than that, 
it was a coward’s word when the foun- 
dations of the present Broadway sys- 
tem were being laid only a few years 
ago—when new playhouses were ris- 
ing almost overnight, when the 
“angel” money was rolling in from 
Wall Street, when real estate promo- 
ters in search of a quick clean-up were 
posing as theatrical men. Production 
costs did not matter then. The produc- 
er of a hit made a fortune; if not, 
there was always another backer. Anrc 
while there were more plays than 
houses, the theatre-owner dictated 
terms. 

Now Broadway is paying—or try- 
ing to meet the payments on—that 
folly of overbuilding on fabulously ex- 
pensive ground. The effect upon the 
economics of the theatre is clear. 
Broadway operates on a foreshortened 
basis of forty weeks a year, omitting 
the three Summer months. But even 
assuming that a theatre plays forty 
weeks, which it rarely does, its major 
expenses of overhead run for fifty- 
two. Interest, taxes, insurance are 
shifted in the form of high rent to the 
producer who leases the house or takes 
it on a sharing agreement with the 
owner; the producer passes the bur- 
den on in the form of tickets priced as 
high as the traffic will bear. 

The result, with a public trained by 
the depression to shop cautiously for 
its entertainment, is that almost any 
play is either a hit or a “flop.” Unless 
it has extraordinary backing, or is 
nursed along at cut-rates, it cannot 
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linger on the chance of building to 
that moderate success which was the 
background of the theatre in older 
days. 

Decentralization of the theatre, a 
move to less expensive ground, is one 
answer, but it is a remote one. More 
immediate and practical is the revi- 
sion of the Building Code as it applies 
to theatres. Film houses are allowed 
other sources of income—shops, office 
rents; legitimate houses are not. By 
the laws of 1905 their earning time is 
twenty hours a week, and non-existent 
when the house is dark. Now the drive 
is under way, and the Board of Alder- 
men of New York City is considering 
revisions that, if approved, will lead 
directly to popular prices. 

Popular prices are more and more 
necessary. To the play that failed on 
Broadway the road once offered a 
chance to recoup losses. But the road, 
in the old sense, has disappeared. It 
flocks to see “names”—George M. 
Cohan, Katharine Cornell, Walter 
Huston. This season it has even sup- 
ported second and third companies of 
plays still running in New York. But 
the long routes on which “the legiti- 
mate” could once count are sacrificed 
beyond redemption—to the films, 
radio, automobiles, union labor de- 
mands. 

The effects are two. One is to stimu- 
late the theatre outside New York to 
its own creative activity. Barrett H. 
Clark reports, after extensive travels, 
that a hundred university theatres 
have well-equipped staffs and stages, 
and that a hundred “non-professional, 
little and community theatres” each 
make four good productions a year, 
some of which he found “far above 
the average of Broadway.” They play 
at low prices to the satisfaction and 
theatre education of their clients. 
Still, as Mr. Clark virtually admits, 
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they borrow most of their material 
from Broadway. And the second effect 
of the vanished road is therefore dou- 
bly disturbing. As Broadway retreats 
into itself it tends to become special- 
ized until it is without meaning to the 
country at large. 

In the meantime this is “a good sea- 
son” on Broadway, partly stimulated 
by outside funds. The film companies, 
steadily edging into the theatre, have 
backed at least a third of this season’s 
productions. Their money is welcome. 
In some cases it has been a life-saver. 
Almost certainly it has raised the 
physical standard of production. Still, 
it is not as if the theatre were paying 
its own way. The question remains one 
of permanent security for the box-of- 
fice and the artist, as it will continue 
to under the success-or-quick-failure 
system. 

To the artist security was a ques- 
tion even before the depression threw 
a spotlight on it. In the entire season 
of 1927-28—that golden time—the 
Actors Equity Association admitted 
that 70 per cent of its members were 
employed less than fifteen weeks. The 
percentage of the employed and their 
working time are of course much 
lower now. Here, then, is another 
problem to be solved. 

The answer most prominently be- 
fore the public at the moment is the 
Federal Theatre Project of the WPA. 
Backed by an appropriation of be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000, its 
first objective is relief, its second the 
creation of a national theatre of com- 
ponent units. Some of them, it is 
hoped, will continue under their own 
power when the appropriation is ex- 
hausted; others may or may not sur- 
vive with the aid of public funds. At 
this writing only three of the Man- 


hattan projects have _ struggled 
through red tape to reach a stage; 
and in one case censorship, the per- 
petual menace of subsidy, has cast an 
unpleasant shadow. The future of the 
plan, clouded by politics, cannot now 
be predicted either fairly or with au- 
thority. 

Summarily, the theatre is at a cross- 
roads again, a not unfamiliar station. 
Its standards and the general compe- 
tence of its workers are finer and 
greater than they were twenty years 
ago; its business basis infinitely worse. 
The two, it may be repeated, are inex- 
tricably linked. Gone is the old inde- 
pendent producer-manager, who of- 
fered his own plays in his own theatre, 
who saved the profits of success to 
pay for failure, and with him went as 
much stability as could exist in a risky 
industry. He was not concerned to 
make a million; all that he wanted 
was a permanent basis on which to 
conduct his business. 

His nearest descendant today is the 
Theatre Guild. It owns its own house, 
maintains a business organization in- 
tact, has good years and lean ones— 
and continues. Miss Cornell follows 
something of the same program, on a 
smaller basis. Paradoxically, the other 
groups most closely resembling the 
old conservative order are the liberal 
and left wing theatres. The Group 
Theatre and the Theatre Union do not 
own their own houses, but they take 
what may be called the long view— 
planning ahead, economizing, retain- 
ing the nucleus of an acting company 
whose members have time in which to 
learn their craft. They sacrifice 
Broadway’s large rewards, but they 
avoid its disasters. In that direction, 
it seems, lies the safest and most 
important theatre of the future. 
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And the party is just getting started! 
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Political education, 1936 style A difficult hurdle 
—Des Moines Register —The Birmingham Age-Herald 


The new Hoover A fisherman in search of bait 
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A law Congress respects. “T seem to hear jingo bells in there’’ 


—New Haven Evening Register —The Sun, Baltimore 


Another hit-and-run driver A pleasant choice 


—The Post-Standard, Syracuse —The Sunday Oregonian, Portland 





Labor at the crossroads The Pied Piper 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch —The Knickerbocker Press, Albany 
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Humpty Dumpty together again An echo in the valley 
—St. Louis Star-Times —The News and Observer, Raleigh 





And it looked so easy 
—South Wales Echo and Express, Cardiff 


A dangerous road It’s such a little bird! 
—The Dallas Morning News —The Sun, Baltimore 





Britannia’s hat is becoming, but so expensive 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


Will he commit hara-kiri? 
—The New York Times 


Hardly the cure for unemployment 
—Daily Herald, Londoa 


Master of the Orient 


—The Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville 
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A Month’s World History 


Chronology of Current Events 


(Figures indicate page numbers.) 


International Events 


Feb. 10—Four-Power agreement on cruis- 
ers reached (62). 

Feb. 18—France backs Britain on Medi- 
terrean pact. 

Feb. 27—Mussolini protests against Five- 
Power Mediterranean pact (63). 

March 3—League proposes peace negotia- 
tions between Italy and Ethiopia (57). 
March 7—Germany garrisons the Rhine- 

land (56). 


The United States 


Feb. 10—Supreme Court voids Louisiana 
tax on newspapers (67). 

Feb. 17—Supreme Court opinion de- 
nounces third degree (67). 

Court sustains TVA sale of surplus 

power (68), 

—_ 18—Senate passes neutrality bill 

Feb. 19—Townsend plan inquiry voted by 
House. 

Feb. 25—School superintendents meet at 
St. Louis (67). 

March 1—New farm bill becomes law (69). 

March 3—President sends tax message to 
Congress (70). 


Canada 
Feb. 6—Parliament convenes (72). 


Latin America 


Jan. 30—President Roosevelt proposes a 
Pan-American Peace Conference (75). 
Feb. 9—Léon Cortes elected President of 
Costa Rica (80). 

~~ peace conference adjourns 
(Tt). 

~~ breaks out in Paraguay 
(77). 

March 2—Treaty between Panama and 
the United States signed (78). 


The British Empire 


Feb. 18—Second report on Britain’s dis- 
tressed areas made public (81). 
oo African Parliament convenes 

Feb. 17—Terms of Anglo-Irish trade pact 
published (82). 

March 3—British armament program an- 
nounced (80). 


France 
Feb. 18—Royalist organizations dissolved 
(84). 
Feb. 16—Left holds demonstrations in 
Paris (84). 


Feb. 17—Treasury secures loan from Brit- 
ish banks (86). 


Feb. 21—Sarraut upheld in Chamber (85). 
Feb. 27—Chamber ratifies Franco-Soviet 
pact (84). 


Germany 


Feb. 11—Nazis arrest Catholic Youth lead- 
ers (89). 

Feb. 14—Papal Nuncio protects arrest of 
Catholic. 

Feb. 18—Dr. Goebbels issues decree muz- 
zling church press (89). 

Swiss Federal Council outlaws Nazi 

organizations (90). 

March 3—Fish diet decreed to relieve 
German meat shortage (90). 


Italy 
7, nae aviation budget published 
( 
March 3—Private banking abolished (64). 
Spain 
~~ lead in general elections 
( ‘ 
Feb. 19—Azana forms Cabinet of Left 
Republicans (92). 


Feb. 21—General political amnesty de- 
creed in Spain (92). 


Eastern Europe 


Feb. 4—Negotiations for Austro-Czecho- 
slovak trade agreement resumed (94). 
Feb. 14—Yugoslav Ministry receives vote 

of confidence (96). 
Feb. 16—Bulgaria curbs foreign journal- 
ists (95). 
“a ae trial ends in Bulgaria 
De 


Northern Europe 


Feb. 23—Estonian plebiscite on dictator- 
ship (97). 


The Near and Middle East 


Feb. 1-29--Disorders and general strike 
in Syria (102). 

Feb. 15—Egyptian Mixed Court of Ap- 
peals rules on payment of public debt 
(104). 

President of Syrian Republic resigns 
(104). 

Feb. 17—Turkish court acquits aileged 
plotters against President Ataturk (104). 

Feb. 23—French High Commission makes 
concessions to Syrian nationalists (104). 


The Far East 


Feb. 20—Liberals gain in Japanese elec- 
tions (105). 

Feb. 26—Army coup attempted in Japan 
(106). 

March 5—Koki Hirota accepts Japanese 
Premiership (107). 
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HE first week of March closed in 

Europe with a thunderclap—one 
of those thunderclaps which may 
presage a storm, or which alternative- 
ly may bring a rapid clearing of the 
air and a brighter outlook. Two days 
after Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag 
on March 7 the signals in Paris were 
set at “storm’’; those in London were 
set at “fair.”” Events were certain to 
crowd rapidly upon the meeting of the 
League Council hurriedly called for 
March 13. The one assured fact is that 
Europe has reached a momentous new 
turning point: It will now slip rapidly 
down the road leading to a new war, 
or will soon climb toward a fairer and 
more secure state of peace. Already 
Hitler’s speech and the regarrisoning 
of the Rhineland have given a new 
perspective to many recent events and 
tendencies in Europe as described in 
the various articles in this magazine 
that were written before that unex- 
pected speech. 

Hitler’s sudden announcement that 
the Locarno treaty was dead and that 
German troops would occupy the 
Rhineland obviously represented an 
effort to seize a fast-vanishing oppor- 
tunity. When he spoke the French 
Chamber had ratified the new defen- 
sive alliance with the Soviet Union, 
and the Senate was about to do so. 
Italy, faced by the virtual ultimatum 
from the League described elsewhere, 
was on the eve of halting her war in 
Ethiopia. The order to cease firing 
was actually issued by Marshal Ba- 
doglio on March 8; Mussolini could 
return to the Stresa front. The por- 


Defiance on the Rhine 


By ALLAN NEVINS 





tent of a new and stronger defensive 
ring about Germany loomed up before 
the Nazi chieftains. Berlin reports in- 
dicate that heavy pressure forced Hit- 
ler to advance his proposed Reichs- 
tag address by a week and strike 
while the iron was still hot. 


Thus the German troops were 
thrown into the Rhineland while the 
Franco-Soviet treaty was still uncom- 
pleted; while the Ethiopian imbroglio 
was still unsettled, and the relations 
of Italy with Great Britain and France 
were still confused and resentful. The 
stroke was well timed. And Hitler, by 
coupling with it an offer to return to 
the League, to sign a twenty-five- 
year non-aggression agreement with 
France and to restore the demilita- 
rized zone if France will create one, 
effectively divided Great Britain from 
the French extremists. 

It is a heavy blow to the old order 
in Europe. But was such a blow alto- 
gether a calamity? British opinion, 
even French opinion, was fast realiz- 
ing that the garrisoning of the Rhine- 
land was inevitable—that Germany 
could not be expected to endure this 
open frontier along her richest indus- 
trial area much longer. That Hitler’s 
method of achieving the inevitable 
was outrageous, few will deny. Sosum- 
mary and so flagrant a violation of 
the Versailles treaty, on so slender a 
pretext, is certain to create added dis- 
trust of German sincerity and the 
German word. But history is replete 
with illustrations of the fact that no 
treaty ever endures long unless its 
signers believe it to be equitable. And 
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in this instance it is not important for 
Europe to spend time wringing its 
hands over what Hitler has destroyed. 
It is important to think of the oppor- 
tunities that his various offers give 
for building anew. 

Hitler declared on March 7 that he 
would create a new demilitarized zone 
if France and Belgium would establish 
an equivalent. He promised that Ger- 
many would sign non-aggression pacts 
with France, Belgium and Lithuania 
if they were offered. He engaged to 
sign an air pact with France and Bel- 
gium, to be guaranteed if necessary 
by Italy and Great Britain. Above all, 
he declared that Germany was now 
ready to re-enter the League. 


It will be noticed that all this still 
leaves the way open for a German war 
of expansion against the Soviet Union 
—a war that Hitler may believe pos- 
sible if circumstances make Poland 
and Japan his allies. But German re- 
entry into the League would furnish 
some guarantees even against that. On 
March 9 there seemed more wisdom 
in London’s talk of making the best 
of the situation than in the Paris talk 
of punitive action and no negotiations. 
One way to stop a wasting fever is to 
bring it to its crisis. Hitler has done 
precisely this. The crisis was alarm- 
ing; but it gave European statesmen 
an opportunity to put their Continent 
on the road to convalescence. The mere 
fact of German readmission to the 
League would give the world greater 
hope than for years past. Could the 
opportunity be grasped? 


ITALY AND SANCTIONS 


Until Hitler’s dramatic coup Great 
Britain’s surprise announcement that 
she would support an oil embargo 
against Italy, made by Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden at Geneva on March 2, 
had seemed the most important event 
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of recent weeks in international af- 
fairs. Followed next day by an agree- 
ment of the League to give Italy 
and Ethiopia just one week in which 
to open peace negotiations “within 
the framework cf the Covenant,” it 
presented Europe with a critical sit- 
uation. Haile Selassie hastened on 
March 5 to assent to negotiations un- 
der League supervision. 

But would Italy do so? If negotia- 
tions opened, how could Great Britain 
permit as generous an offer to Musso- 
lini as that embodied in the Hoare- 
Laval plan? How could Mussolini, 
flushed with his recent victories, fail 
to demand even more? If negotiations 
proved impossible and oil sanctions 
began, would Italy leave Geneva and 
throw her lot in with Germany? 
Would a League embargo on tankers 
lead to a blockade, and blockade to 
war? These were questions which 
seemed important until on March 7, 
following Hitler’s action, Italy an- 
nounced her readiness “fon principle” 
for negotiations. Next day fighting 
temporarily ceased. 

It was pointed out in these pages 
last month that there had been method 
in the exasperating continuance of de- 
lay in an oil embargo. There has been 
abundant evidence that Italy deeply 
feared it. How could the threat of its 
imposition be timed to offer the great- 
est hopes of peace, the least risk of 
general war? Obviously, if it came 
when Italy had finally won a few face- 
saving but indecisive victories; when 
the financial and commercial strain 
was beginning to tell heavily; when 
the rainy season loomed just ahead— 
then Mussolini might at last listen to 
reason. 

This was precisely the situation in 
which Mr. Eden made his decisive an- 
nouncement on March 2. Marshal Ba- 
doglio had scored a triumphant ad- 
vance in North Ethiopia. The Italian 
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masses had been treated to rhetoric 
and fireworks. Mussolini’s precious 
prestige (the principal reason for all 
this turmoil, squandering and blood- 
shed) had been bolstered anew. Yet 
before Italy still spread the possibility 
of at least another year of wasting 
warfare and hardship, ending in bank- 
ruptcy. If Mussolini would not seize 
this opportunity of peace with credit 
then the prospect of any tolerable 
peace was dim indeed. So Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Eden must have reasoned. 

There were other reasons why Mr. 
Eden acted at this juncture. It seemed 
a favorable moment in which to push 
for peace. But quite apart from this, 
the time had come when the British 
Government could no longer defer its 
decision on oil. Public sentiment in 
Great Britain, as the debate which 
brought out Mr. Eden’s speech of Feb. 
24 showed, sternly demanded action. 

The long-awaited report of the 
League’s technical committee on oil 
sanctions was published on Feb. 12. 
The experts agreed that an embargo 
on oil exports, universally applied, 
would cripple Italy and stop the war 
in from three to three and a half 
months—if the United States re- 
stricted its shipments to the 1934 
level. If the United States failed to 
cooperate, Italy could maintain her 
supplies. She would merely have to 
make special exertions and pay high- 
er prices. 

As for an embargo on tankers, the 
experts found that it would be sub- 
ject to the same limitations as that 
upon exports. Italy possesses enough 
tankers to carry half her supplies; 
and she could obtain the other ship- 
ping from the United States and Ger- 
many if these nations refused to co- 
operate with the League. The com- 
mittee held that the most practical 
form of embargo upon transportation 








would be one that prohibited both the 
sailing of League-controlled tankers 
to Italy and the sale of tankers to 
nations outside the League. But the 
attitude adopted by the United States 
would be decisive all along the line. 


This report makes it clear that if 
oil sanctions had been applied last 
Fall, the war would now be over; that 
is, unless Mussolini had flung his 
armies jn desperation at the throat 
of France and Great Britain. Italy, 
according to the technical commit- 
tee, consumed in 1935 about 3,500,000 
tons of oil. Her stocks on hand at the 
beginning of February, 1936, were 
about 800,000 tons. Only negligible 
economies can be effected by the pro- 
duction of substitutes. All the im- 
portant sources of petroleum save the 
United States are under League con- 
trol. As for the United States, in the 
period 1931-34 it furnished only 6.6 
per cent of the total consumption by 
Italy. 


If the Canadian proposal of Nov. 
2 for adding oil, coal, steel and iron 
to the embargo list had been adopted 
immediately after the Committee of 
Eighteen approved it, public senti- 
ment in the United States would not 
have permitted our oil interests to 
supply the deficiency. By Christmas, 
therefore, both the industrial machine 
and the war machine in Italy would 
have been slowing down. Within a 
few weeks thereafter Mussolini would 
have had to make terms. 

The experts’ report also made it 
clear that even yet the oil embargo 
offered an excellent chance of com- 
pelling Italy to yield. To be sure, on 
the same day that the report was pub- 
lished, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the American Senate presented 
a neutrality bill far weaker than the 
legislation for which President Roose- 
velt had asked. Passage of the revised 
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ITALY AND 


neutrality legislation a few days later 
was regarded as a heavy blow in 
League circles, a victory by Italians. 
The proposal to let the President im- 
pose peacetime quotas on a consider- 
able list of war materials went by the 
board. Nevertheless, Mr. Roosevelt 
made a public appeal to American 
business on Feb. 29 asking it not to 
capitalize foreign wars by increasing 
exports to belligerents. It would re- 
quire an enormous increase of Ameri- 
can oil exports to give Italy an ade- 
quate supply. Even partial loss of her 
normal imports would assist the origi- 
nal sanctions by striking a heavy blow 
at Italy’s commercial life. The chances 
are that an embargo would prove dis- 
astrous long before the Summer rains 
are ended. 

It must be remembered that, under 
Article XVI of the Covenant, oil sanc- 
tions are not optional but a duty. 
This article requires every member of 
the League to sever all economic rela- 
tions with a nation that has been duly 
pronounced an aggressor. 

The reasons why an embargo was 
not immediately laid upon oil were 
simple and, it must be confessed, in 
part cogent. M. Laval had made his 
own bargain with Mussolini. It is now 
known that at the Paris meeting of 
Dec. 7-8 he held up before Sir Samuel 
Hoare the threat that France would 
vote against an embargo if Great Brit- 
ain proposed it. The British could not 
lightly risk a destruction of the Anglo- 
French front. Moreover, Mussolini was 
making a far direr threat of his own 
—the threat of a naval war in the 
Mediterranean. It is certain that he 
filled Europe with rumors that an em- 
bargo would be the signal for an at- 
tack on the British fleet, on Malta, on 
Egypt. When the archives are opened, 
it will possibly be found that he gave 
explicit assurances of such an attack. 
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Hence the initial postponements, the 
Hoare-Laval peace plan, the renewed 
postponements. Hence also the grow- 
ing disgust of Americans with what 
seemed to be French duplicity, British 
timidity and a general European dis- 
position to pass the buck to the United 
States. 

But by March 2 the reasons that ac- 
tuated Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel 
Hoare in their backing and filling 
were no longer operative. A more de- 
cisive course had become possible. For 
one thing, the Anglo-French front was 
no longer in danger. Laval had been 
ejected from office. The disgust of a 
large body of French opinion with his 
policy and the devotion of the French 
Left to the League had been forcibly 
demonstrated. Whatever happens in 
Europe, France will stand by Great 
Britain. Moreover, M. Flandin told the 
Chamber in February that since 
France neither produces nor carries 
any important quantity of oil, she 
would adopt a passive attitude toward 
oil sanctions. If the League chose to 
declare an embargo, she would cer- 
tainly not oppose it. 

As for Mussolini’s threat of a naval 
war, recent developments have re- 
duced that to an absurdity. Because of 
explicit agreements for mutual assist- 
ance, the first Italian shot at a British 
vessel would now bring France, Tur- 
key, Greece and the Little Entente 
into war on the British side. Even 
Mussolini would hesitate long at so 
suicidal a step. 

Altogether, the step that Eden took 
at Geneva had become inevitable. 
After long delay, the power that has 
become the principal League cham- 
pion was ready to do its full duty. Of 
all the difficulties with which the sit- 
uation then bristled, the possibility 
that American oil would break the 
embargo deserved the least considera- 
tion. It could not be denied that this 
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grim possibility existed. But if the 
League was to survive, its leaders 
must do their part and leave the rest 
to Providence. Some American might 
choose to dabble in a pool of blood for 
money, but the conscience of the 
League powers would at least be clear. 
Even if the embargo failed, the 
League would stand higher in men’s 
eyes. And if Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull’s policy be any index of the gen- 
eral American position, American oil 
interests would find certain difficul- 
ties in wringing profits out of a 
single-handed support of Italy’s war 
of aggression. 

What of the future? Theoretically, 
the ideal ending of Mussolini’s Ethio- 
pian adventure would be a complete 
victory for the League, with Italy 
forced to accept the proposals of the 
Committee of Five which she so cava- 
lierly rejected last Autumn. Actually, 
such an ending would be far from 
ideal. It would leave a legacy of bitter- 
ness in Italy that would eventually 
cost the world dear. A compromise 
ending will have to be found—and a 
compromise that will please no one. 
It seemed plain on March 6 that if the 
Committee of Thirteen could not offer 
Italy as good a plan as that formulated 
by Laval and Hoare, Mussolini would 
reject it. It seemed plain that if it 
offered such a plan, public opinion in 
Great Britain, in half of France, in 
the small nations of Europe, would 
rise in passionate revolt. The situation 
called for give and take, for willing- 
ness by all concerned to surrender not 
merely something but a great deal. 

Here is found the essential tragedy 
of Mussolini’s whole base enterprise. 
The only possible outcome of the af- 
fair today is one that will damage, 
in greater or lesser degree, every in- 
terest involved. Indeed, the damage 
has already been done. Italy has been 
damaged by expenditures that must 


further impoverish one of the poorest 
of the great nations. Ethiopia has 
been damaged by frightful loss in 
property, life and order, setting back 
the cause of civilization in that land 
by years. Race relations over half the 
globe have been damaged. The 
League, the best hope of a better 
world order yet created by man, has 
suffered disheartening damage. To 
gain a little cheap glory, to divert a 
restive population from its political 
and economic discontent, Mussolini 
has run up a staggering bill for all 
mankind to pay. The great fact that 
modern war never profits any nation, 
anywhere, at any time, has been dem- 
onstrated anew—but it was a super- 
fluous demonstration. 


THE FRANCO-SOVIET PACT 


One of the many symptoms of the 
steadily increasing tension in Europe 
—a tension that Eden’s speech of Feb. 
24 termed “dreadfully similar in char- 
acter and portent” to that before 1914 
—was the ratification by the French 
Chamber of Deputies of the treaty 
with the Soviet Union. This treaty 
was signed by M. Laval last May 
after the breakdown of the “Eastern 
Locarno” scheme. It pledges the two 
nations to give each other armed as- 
sistance in the event of “unprovoked 
aggression” within Europe. In France 
it has neither aroused great enthusi- 
asm nor encountered marked opposi- 
tion, but the Little Entente views it 
with more ardor. For them it spells 
increased protection against Ger- 
many. Within the Reich, of course, 
it aroused intense resentment. 


The faci that the treaty is aimed 
at Germany has never been concealed, 
and the unanimous German view is 
that it represents the hateful policy 
of “encirclement.” To Berlin’s denun- 
ciation of it on this ground the 
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French make two answers. First, they 
point out that it is purely defensive, 
and has been drafted with the utmost 
care to conform both with the League 
Covenant and the Locarno treaties. 
It applies only to “unprovoked ag- 
gression.” Even if Germany offers 
such aggression, France and Russia 
will wait upon the League’s decision 
before acting. To be sure, if the 
League fails to act or to reach a 
unanimous decision, they may then 
take independent steps. In the second 
place, the French point out that Ger- 
many is at liberty to enter this defen- 
sive agreement at will, and that it is 
her own fault if it has been concluded 
without her participation. 

Neither argument satisfied the Ger- 
man critics. Since the Reich has re- 
jected the League, and regards it as 
a combination to enforce an unjust 
peace treaty, assurances that the Cov- 
enant will be respected mean nothing 
to it. And since Germany is intent 
upon treaty revision, an iron ring is 
an iron ring even if it is merely “de- 
fensive.” 

Having contended since last May 
that the Franco-Soviet pact violates 
both the spirit and letter of Locarno, 
Germany gladly used it as a pretext 
for ending the demilitarization of 
the Rhineland zone. The fear of such 
a step had long agitated the French. 
When on March 5 it was announced in 
Berlin that the Reichstag would meet 
in extraordinary session to hear an 
important statement by Chancellor 
Hitler on foreign policy, the French 
press at once bristled apprehensively. 

The dramatic events of the next few 
days have already been noted. Mean- 
while, some observers doubt whether 
this special treaty is a contribution to 
peace or precisely the opposite. Many 
Poles share the German antagonism 
to it. 
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It was assuredly unfortunate that 
the League and its general scheme of 
“collective security” are not strong 
enough to make such one-sided ar- 
rangements unnecessary. But Hitler 
had done more than any one else in 
Europe to weaken faith in the League 
system and increase the threat of 
early war, and he could not be sur- 
prised if defensive movements by 
France, Russia, the Little Entente and 
Great Britain leave him increasingly 
isolated. 


REARMAMENT 


On the Continent February was a 
month of hurried journeyings by vari- 
ous leaders, provocative of not a little 
humorous comment. General Goering 
went to Poland—ostensibly on a shoot- 
ing excursion. The Austrian Foreign 
Minister went to Florence—ostensibly 
for a rest. Italian emissaries, late in 
February, held important conversa- 
tions in Berlin. Dr. Hodza, the Czecho- 
slovak Premier, visited Paris, whence 
he was going to Belgrade and proba- 
bly Bucharest. Early in March Vice 
Chancellor von Starhemberg of Aus- 
tria was in Rome. The Austrian Chan- 
cellor, Kurt Schuschnigg, had ar- 
ranged a meeting with Premier Goem- 
boes of Hungary. 


What all this scurrying about meant 
was probably not wholly clear even to 
the excursionists. The usual deduction 
was that Germany was “strengthen- 
ing her ties” with Poland; Italy—after 
failure to reach any agreement with 
the Reich—with Austria; France with 
the Little Entente. The one certainty 
was that the Little Entente felt far 
happier since Flandin had taken the 
helm in France, for (like the rest of 
the world) it never trusted Laval. 

One nation meanwhile was pre- 
paring to stand alone if necessary. 
Throughout the early days of Febru- 
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ary the British press was filled with 
rumors of impending changes and 
clarifications in armaments policy. 
Supplementary estimates issued on 
Feb. 17 provided £13,.146,000 for un- 
foreseen defense expenditures; half of 
this being for special measures taken 
in connection with the Ethiopian dis- 
pute. This was an uncomfortable cur- 
tain-raiser for the new defense pro- 
gram. On March 3 the Cabinet set 
forth part of this program in a White 
Paper. It covered only one year’s con- 
struction. 

The program for the next twelve 
months calls for two new battleships, 
presumably of 35,000 tons, and six 
new cruisers. A large mosquito fleet 
is also contemplated. It calls for an 
increase of 250 aircraft over the force 
of 1,500 machines already provided 
for. These new airplanes will be more 
formidable and costly than those pre- 
viously built. The army is to be in- 
creased by four battalions, and mech- 
anized in all sections, while Singapore 
and other outlying defenses are to be 
strengthened. 

While Liberals and Laborites pre- 
pared to oppose certain features of 
this program, it was certain of passage 
in Parliament by large majorities. It 
means that Great Britain, which not 
long ago believed that no major con- 
flict would occur within ten years, 
now fears that one may be precipi- 
tated upon Europe at almost any hour, 
and intends to insure the Empire’s 
safety even though it means heavy 
new burdens to the taxpayer. 


A DRAFT NAVAL AGREEMENT 


The Naval Conference in London, 
deprived of the greater part of its 
importance by Japan’s withdrawal, 
nevertheless remained hard at work 
throughout February upon a draft- 
agreement which the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Germany 


might initial. The Italians served 
notice that they would subscribe to 
no treaty whatever so long as League 
sanctions remained in effect. But as 
the month ended, representatives of 
the other powers had reached tenta- 
tive agreement upon certain limita- 
tions in types of warships—not, of 
course, in tonnage to be built within 
these types. 

It was reported from London on 
March 9 that a new naval treaty had 
been completed, except for escape 
clauses and replacement provisions. 
The proposed treaty was said to limit 
battleships to 35,000 tons, cruisers to 
8,000, aircraft carriers to 23,000 and 
submarines to 2,000. During the life 
of the treaty no 10,000-ton cruisers 
would be built, nor would vessels in 
the zone from 8,000 to 17,500 tons. 
The age limit for battleships would be 
extended from twenty years to twen- 
ty-six. Finally, the treaty would pro- 
vide for an annual exchange of build- 
ing programs. 

Before the treaty is completed it is 
understood that clauses will be added 
freeing Great Britain, the United 
States and France from the various 
limitations should they be violated 
by Japan or Italy. Ultimately Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union would be 
bound to the _ several limitations 
through separate treaties with Great 
Britain. 

These clauses in a general naval 
treaty will, of course, require ratifica- 
tion by the several governments. They 
represent very slight alleviations of 
the armament burden now being 
placed upon the world, and in no way 
preclude the possibility of a great 
naval race among the major powers. 
But the gain of even a few inches 
against armaments and war com- 
mands gratitude in these gloomy days. 
The treaties will become effective in 
1937 and run until the end of 1942. 
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War-Strained Italy 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


HE Ethiopian campaign during 

February became more and more 
a matter of national concern to the 
government and people of Italy. To 
the anxiety over the military situa- 
tion in Africa and the accepted neces- 
sity of a prolonged campaign were 
added the irritation over the Five- 
Power Mediterranean pact, the grind- 
ing pressure of sanctions and the 
threat from Geneva to extend them 
to oil. Military victories alone could 
afford a way out. 


When war bulletins about the mid- 
dle of the month began to bring news 
of victories on both the northern and 
southern fronts, flags were unfurled 
in all Italian towns. Schools and many 
business establishments were closed 
for a half holiday, and streets and pub- 
lic squares were filled with crowds 
shouting, “Viva Il Duce” and “Viva 
Badoglio” and singing “Giovinezza.” 

About the same time the unanimous 
decision of the Fascist War Council to 
push the war in Africa as vigorously 
as possible was also reported. On Feb. 
27 Mussolini lodged a formal protest 
in Paris against the Five-Power pact 
and the French statement to the 
effect that France joined the others 
in “pooling her resources against any 
unprovoked attack in the Mediterran- 
ean.” Italy, the protest said, would 
not only join Germany, if Great Brit- 
ain and France forced the adoption of 
an oil embargo at Geneva, but would 
consider the Stresa accord violated 
and the Franco-Italian treaty of Jan- 
uary, 1935, abrogated. 


The proposals for peace forwarded 
on March 3 to Italy and Ethiopia by 





the League Committee on Sanctions, 
requesting a definite reply by March 
10, were therefore interjected into an 
entirely new situation. If, as the Fas- 
cists seem to think, the principal ob- 
jection to the Hoare-Laval accord was 
the fact that it proposed to give Italy 
more than she had conquered, that 
objection, considering the victories in 
Ethiopia, no longer held. Italy, said 
the Under-Secretary for Colonies, has 
repeatedly stated that peace must 
take into consideration Italy’s need 
for defense and security; reasonable 
opportunity for expansion, and a 
recognition of her treaty rights. 

The campaign against Ethiopia is, 
of course, far from won. The risks 
are still great. The pressure of sanc- 
tions is increasing; the sick and 
wounded are being brought home, and 
the nation is beginning to realize that 
it has a real war on its hands. On the 
other hand, many governments are 
tired of sanctions and all are anxious 
to see the Ethiopian question liqui- 
dated because of the greater danger 
in Europe. The colossal race in arma- 
ments, the return to a system of alli- 
ances and treaties excluding both 
Italy and Germany and surrounding 
them by a sort of sanitary cordon in 
the interests of peace, is driving Italy 
unwillingly into the arms of a re- 
luctant Germany. 


In its denunciation of the Five- 
Power Mediterranean pact, the Fas- 
cist press also took exception to the 
statements of the Earl of Stanhope, 
the British Under-Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, that the British fleet 
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was moved from Malta at heavy cost 
because the Malta base was vulner- 
able and dangerous in the face of the 
Italian threats. Italy, it was stated, 
had given repeated assurances to 
Great Britain that she had no inten- 
tion of attacking Malta or the fleet, 
and that in any case the condition of 
Malta could not explain the concen- 
tration of the British Home Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. 


On Feb. 12 the Italian Government 
announced its aviation budget for 
1936-37. Exclusive of the needs of the 
campaign in Africa, it calls for an 
outlay of 990,400,000 lire, more than 
100,000,000 in excess of last year’s. To 
this were added heavy appropriations 
for extraordinary colonial aviation 
needs. 


In the meantime, the government’s 
control over the economic and social 
life of the nation was being steadily 
extended. The exclusion of Italy from 
the ordinary commerce of the world 
has forced the government to strive 
for economic self-sufficiency. Count 
Volpi’s Committee on Italian Indus- 
try, working with the new Ministry on 
Foreign Exchange and Trade Control, 
has been pushing forward plans for 
the extension of State control. The 
Fascist Grand Council has placed for- 
eign trade entirely in the hands of the 
government, with the implication that 
arrangements to this end shall be 
made with the idea that they are to 
be permanent. 

Equally significant for the status of 
private capital was the decision on 
March 3 by the Council of Ministers 
to abolish all private banking. In a 
sweeping banking reform measure 
Italy’s four great banking institutions 
—the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
the Credito Italiano, the Bank of Italy 
and the Bank of Rome—were de- 





clared public or State banks. Other 
banks, like the Banco di Napoli and 
the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, were 
also included. This means complete 
direction and control of all banking 
operations and credit by the State, as 
well as a new move in defense of the 
currency. How necessary this is can- 
not be determined because of the 
absence of dependable statistics. Ac- 
cording to official statements the 
drain on the gold reserves has been 
less in the last six months than it was. 
An Inspectorate for Defense of Sav- 
ings and the Exercise of Credit, with 
Mussolini at the head, was set up with 
jurisdiction over stock exchanges, 
while the powers of the Instituto Mo- 
biliare Italiano, which is not unlike 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in the United States, were great- 
ly extended. 

Adjustment to sanctions is being 
made constantly. Oil imports from 
Mexico, the Dutch West Indies, Russia 
and Rumania have been enormously 
increased. Under special agreements 
with Germany large quantities of 
shoes, spades and other tools have 
been bought from Germany, while 
despite sanctions, transports and tank- 
ers are being bought in London. The 
latter are of special importance in 
augmenting Italy’s available tonnage 
for oil, estimated at about 320,000 
tons. For Italian realists, familiar with 
the subterfuges for evading the Na- 
poleonic decrees and the Orders in 
Council of a century ago, even oil 
sanctions are not regarded so seri- 
ously. Certainly if the pipe lines of 
the United States remain open, oil 
sanctions by the members of the 
League are apt to prove abortive. 

During February the Giornale 
d’Italia made public a secret report of 
a British Inter-Ministerial Commis- 
sion of June 18, 1935, which was ap- 
parently believed to reveal to Italians 
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the perfidy of British policy in resist- 
ing Mussolini’s program in the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute. Printed under large 
headlines in the Fascist press, it re- 
ceived an extraordinary circulation. 
Its reception and effect were not, 
however, as startling as was expected, 
for the report states explicitly that 
“no vital British interest exists in 
Ethiopia or its neighborhood to oblige 
His Majesty’s government to resist a 
conquest of Ethiopia by Italy.” 

This statement flatly contradicts 
the accusations that Virginio Gayda, 
the editor of the Giornale d’Italia has 
been making with so much bitterness, 
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to the effect that Great Britain was 
opposing Italy in Ethiopia solely for 
selfish and imperialistic reasons. To 
be sure, Fascists can argue that the 
opinions of the Ministerial repor: 
were disregarded and that they dic 
not reflect the opinion of the govern- 
ment. Whatever the facts in the case 
may be, one thing has come out clear- 
ly as a result of the incident, namely, 
that France in a secret agreement with 
Mussolini in January, 1935, which we; 
reported to the British Foreign Office 
on Jan. 27, 1935, pledged herself to 
non-interference in an Italo-Ethiopis + 
conflict. 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


Ss Sx 


ROM the welter of conflicting re- 

ports about the fighting in East 
Africa during February and early 
March there emerges one indisputable 
fact, and that is that the Italian 
armies under Marshal Badoglio made 
considerable progress. By March 6 
they had retaken the territory in Tem- 
bien Province that had been aban- 
doned mainty for strategic reasons in 
mid-December and had captured Mt. 
Alaji, some thirty-five miles south of 
Makale. Perhaps as much as 1,000 
square miles in the north was either 
conquered or reconquered. 

The manner in which this progress 
was made and its significance are 
not so clear. According to Italian 
communiqués, a great battle was 
fought at Mt. Amba Aradam, south of 
Makale, from Feb. 10 to Feb. 15, and 
the army of Ras Mulugheta, Ethiopian 
Minister of War, 80,000 strong, was 
routed with terrific losses and ceased 
to be an effective fighting force. 





After considerable delay, Ras Mulu- 
gheta declared that there had been 
no battle at all and that he had pur- 
posely retired when he learned that 
an attack in force was about to be 
launched against him. Which of these 
two versions is one to believe? 

Again, the Italian headquarters an- 
nounced on March 1 that the armies 
of Ras Kassa and Ras Seyoum, which 
had been threatening the Italian right 
flank in Tembien Province, had been 
trapped and shattered with 10,000 
casualties, as against Italian losses of 
only 1,000. The two redoubtable chiefs 
lived, however, to deny that they had 
been disposed of, but admitted that 
they had withdrawn from the Tem- 
bien area because of “the noxious 
presence of countless bodies, Italian 
as well as Ethiopian.” Can it be that 
these raw-meat-eating mountaineers 
are becoming fussy? 

If the Italian claims are true, then 
Mulugheta, Kassa and Seyoum were 
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guilty of the cardinal mistake of try- 
ing to defend fixed positions against 
artillery and bombs, since their only 
hope of a favorable decision lies in 
shrewdly conceived and swiftly ex- 
ecuted guerrilla tactics. European ex- 
perts have advised them to permit 
the enemy to extend his front as 
much as he desires, to attack his com- 
munications in night raids and, in 
whatever situation, to avoid pitched 
battles. 

There has been little activity on the 
southern front since General Grazi- 
ani’s successful drive up the Ganale 
Dorya Valley in January. Prepara- 
tions are doubtless being made for an 
attack on Harar, but the rains and hot 
season may intervene before it can be 





of the opinion that the Italians can 
best force a decision ir. the south—by 
capturing Harar, stopping traffic on 
the Addis Ababa railway and cutting 
the caravan routes to British Somali- 
land over which come nearly all 
Ethiopia’s munitions. In Italy, how- 
ever, it is expected that the decision 
will be won in the north, where the 
greater part of the Italian forces are 
concentrated. 

But no one believes that a decision 
can be achieved this season, at least 
by the army. The rains normally begin 
in March and observers predict that 
Marshal Badoglio will shortly halt his 
advance, secure his front lines by 
means of blockhouses, trenches and 
barbed wire, and then prepare for a 


undertaken. Foreign experts remain 


decisive campaign in the Fall. 


In Defense of Civil Liberties 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 





of events; still less of conse- 
quences to come. Personalities and in- 
cidents that blare in the headlines 
today may sink into the obscurity of 
oblivion in a few brief days or years. 
The obscure of the hour may become 
the immortal. A small-town politician 
of Illinois in 1840 lives in all history 
as the Emancipator. Yet if the history 
of centuries is not now closed, current 
events reflecting the old struggle be- 
tween liberty and authority will fit 
into a long chain of actions projected 
into the immense future. 

In this light two decisions of the 
Supreme Court and the resolutions of 
American school administrators at St. 
Louis may well exceed in importance 
any other happenings of the month, 
not excluding judicial validation of 


cae. do we know about the causes 


one phase of the Tennessee Valley 
Development Act. New devices may 
be invented by Congress to get around 
the AAA decision. The Constitution 
may be amended. But if freedom of 
the press and teaching and due process 
in trials at law are not preserved, tem- 
porary economic advantages may turn 
to dust and ashes, 

The first of the decisions to which 
reference is made above involved an 
effort of a State dictator, Huey P. 
Long, to strike at the newspapers 
that opposed his policies. Under his 
personal direction the Legislature of 
Louisiana passed an act imposing a 
3 per cent tax on the gross advertis- 
ing revenues of all newspapers in the 
State with more than 20,000 weekly 
circulation. The newspapers affected 
by the act, thirteen in number, were 
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IN DEFENSE OF 


published in the large centers where 
opposition to Senator Long had been 
especially strong. 

Nine publishers joined in attacking 
the constitutionality of the act, with 
the aid of Elisha Hanson, counsel for 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. They alleged that the 
statute abridged the freedom of the 
press in contravention of the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and also denied them the 
“equal protection of the laws” in vio- 
lation of the same amendment. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
was unanimous on Feb. 10 in holding 
the Louisiana statute void. Justice 
Sutherland rendered the opinion. Be- 
sides reading an eloquent essay on 
freedom of the press, studded with 
historical gems, Justice Sutherland 
declared that the law in question was 
passed with the plain purpose of 
“penalizing the publishers and curtail- 
ing the circulation of a selected group 
of newspapers.” 

Purists in jurisprudence found Jus- 
tice Sutherland’s opinion a strange 
and radical interpretation of the “due 
process” clause, but the technicalities 
of law were overlooked in the general 
rejoicing that greeted the decision. 
After all, it was not much out of line 
with the small and growing number 
of cases in which the Supreme Court 
has recently been giving attention to 
the rights of persons and liberty of 
Opinion, as distinguished from the 
vested interests of property owners. 
Roscoe Conkling and John A. Bing- 
ham, who took a prominent part in 
drafting the Fourteenth Amendment, 
may well wonder from their graves at 
the marvels of their handiwork. 

Somewhat more in line with the 
occasion that produced the Fourteenth 
Amendment was a second decision of 
the Supreme Court on Feb. 17. On that 
day, again by unanimous vote, the 
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court set aside a death sentence im- 
posed on three Negroes accused of 


murder in Mississippi. The jrecord 
showed that confessions had been 
wrung from the accused by beatings 
and whippings, with officers of the 
law present. With that merciless pre- 
cision of which he can be master at 
will, Chief Justice Hughes read the 
riot act to all police officers who 
resort to the third degree. He called 
the methods pursued in the name of 
the law in Mississippi revolting to a 
sense of justice, and declared: “The 
rack and torture chamber may not be 
substituted for the witness stand.” 

In language that a rural sheriff and 
a flat-foot on patrol cannot fail to 
understand, the Chief Justice said: 
“The State may not permit an accused 
to be hurried to conviction under mob 
domination, where the whole proceed- 
ing is but a mask, without supplying 
corrective process.” Thus the firm and 
strong Charles E. Hughes, who more 
than once as a private citizen had 
made public protest against the viola- 
tion of civil liberties, wrote a new 
chapter in the law of the land. If this 
decision also offered a striking con- 
trast to early decisions under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, it was in 
complete harmony with the more re- 
cent rulings under head of due process 
in a strict sense. 

Coming closely upon the heels of 
the two Supreme Court decisions 
affecting liberty of the press, and the 
maintenance of due process against 
mob pressures, was the “unprece- 
dented action” on Feb. 25 of the or- 
ganized school administrators at St. 
Louis in convention assembled. Speak- 
ing for more than 7,000 school super- 
intendents, the convention, with only 
three dissenting votes, went on rec- 
ord against the efforts of interested 
minorities and politicians to control 
the schools of the country. 
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This stroke had a long background. 
For years the Hearst newspapers, 
aided and abetted by some representa- 
tives of patriotic societies, had been 
branding even old-fashioned American 
liberalism as revolutionary commu- 
nism and had been demanding the 
dismissal of such educational leaders 
as Dr. Charles H. Judd, President 
Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago, and President Graham of the 
University of North Carolina. They 
had been sponsoring loyalty oaths for 
teachers and laws prescribing sub- 
jects to be taught, or not taught, in 
the schools. At the Atlantic City con- 
vention of superintendents in 1935 
plans were on foot to introduce a reso- 
lution praising the methods and aims 
of the Hearst press. Owing to the 
opposition that developed at Atlantic 
City this movement was blocked, but 
no counter-action was taken in strong 
terms. At St. Louis in 1936, how- 
ever, the organized superintendents of 
America made a defiant answer which 
all their critics could comprehend. 

They took up first the recent act 
of Congress which in effect, if not 
in intent, practically forbids all men- 
tion of communism in the District of 
Columbia schools, even in teaching 
the history of Russia. When Russia 
comes into consideration, said one 
sponsor of this legislation, ‘only the 
geographical facts” are to be given. 
As a result the schools of the District 
have been in an uproar all Winter, 
and school children have been dis- 
playing an unwonted interest in the 
forbidden topic. Taking this situation 
into account, the St. Louis convention 
declared itself opposed to the re-en- 
actment of the “anti-communism” 
clause, expressed the view that teach- 
ers were obliged to present “all avail- 
able facts in controversial issues,” 
and notified Dr. Frank Ballou, Super- 


intendent of Schools in Washington, 
of its position in the case. 

The St. Louis convention also took 
up the case of Dr. Payson Smith of 
Massachusetts, who had been dis- 
missed, after nineteen years of serv- 
ice, for opposing the enactment of the 
teachers’ loyalty oath in that State. 
The superintendents condemned the 
appointment and removal of educa- 
tors for partisan or political reasons. 
They condemned members of their 
own profession who engaged in such 
tactics. While recognizing the “sov- 
ereignty” of Massachusetts, they 
added: “It is the disease itself, of 
which this case is one of the symp- 
toms, that concerns the profession 
generally.” The prospects for an 
American brand of fascism do not 
seem as bright as in 1935. 


THE TVA DECISION 


From some who imagined that 
“things of the spirit” are trivial and 
that only “practical matters” count, 
the long delayed decision in the Ten- 
nessee Valley case, on Feb. 17, re- 
ceived more consideration. In view of 
the adverse rulings in the railway 
pensions, NRA, farm moratorium and 
AAA cases, both foes and friends of 
the New Deal awaited the upshot of 
the TVA argument with great trepi- 
dation. When the decision came it 
appeared in a form that gave comfort 
to both sides. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration could hail it as a victory, with 
a face somewhat awry, and the public 
utility interests could look forward to 
the possibility of a later victory on 
broader issues. 

The TVA case raised two prime 
problems in law: (1) Have the plain- 
tiffs in this case a standing in court 
that warrants the Supreme Court in 
taking jurisdiction and passing upon 
the constitutional question involved; 
and (2) if the plaintiffs have a stand- 
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ing in court, has the government of 
the United States the constitutional 
right to build Wilson Dam and enter 
into a contract with the Alabama 
Power Company for the sale of its 
surplus electric power and other aux- 
iliary purposes ? 

On the first question the Supreme 
Court was split, 5 to 4. Chief Justice 
Hughes, who wrote the opinion, held 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to be 
heard, that the court should take 
jurisdiction over their case. On this 
point the Chief Justice was supported 
by Justices Sutherland, Van Devan- 
ter, Butler and McReynolds. From the 
majority decision Justices Brandeis, 
Stone, Roberts and Cardozo dissented. 
In the view of the minority, the plain- 
tiffs had no standing in the court and 
giving them a standing merely opened 
the door to all kinds of collusive and 
irrelevant actions on constitutional 
grounds. 

Having taken jurisdiction, instead 
of dismissing the case the court then 
took up the second issue, namely, the 
constitutional right of Congress to 
construct the Wilson Dam and to sell 
the electric energy there generated. 
Thus the question before the court 
was narrowed to its strictest possible 
terms. Other provisions of law and 
other activities connected with the 
Tennessee development were excluded 
from consideration. On the issue thus 
narrowed the Supreme Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the legislation 
and action immediately in contro- 
versy, by a vote of § to 1. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes wrote the opinion of the 
court, and Justice McReynolds dis- 
sented. 

The general authority of the United 
States Government to develop its 
power resources on a national scale 
and sell power directly or through pri- 
vate companies was not proclaimed 
by the court. The basis was laid for 
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such a conception of Federal author- 
ity, but no one could safely foretell 
the distinctions and discriminations 
that will be made as case after case 
takes it way upward to the high tribu- 
nal at Washington. Naturally the 
Roosevelt administration made the 
most of its victory, for it was a vic- 
tory, no matter how viewed; but the 
Old Guard had not surrendered or 
retreated. It had been manoeuvred 
into a new position. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS 


The only measure of national eco- 
nomic significance passed by Congress 
during the period under review was 
the substitute measure for AAA, de- 
clared invalid by the Supreme Court 
in January. It went to the President 
on Feb. 27 and was signed on March 
1. In spirit and purpose it is a new 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. It is 
entitled, however, “an act to provide 
for the protection of land resources 
against soil erosion and for other 
purposes.” It is to be administered, 
at least mainly, by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. With full deference to 
constitutional proprieties, the new 
law is attached to every visible hook 
in the Constitution to prevent soil 
erosion and thereby “preserve natural 
resources, control floods, prevent im- 
pairment of reservoirs and maintain 
the navigability of rivers and har- 
bors, protect public health,” and so 
forth. 

Having presented sound constitu- 
tional grounds and judicially accepted 
principles for action, the new law 
authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to re-establish and maintain, as 
rapidly as he deems practicable in the 
general public interest, the ratio he- 
tween the purchasing power of net in- 
come per person on farms and that of 
the income per person not on farms 
which prevailed from August, 1909, 
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to July, 1914, as determined from 
statistics available in the Department 
of Agriculture. The end is to be ac- 
complished by soil-erosion crop ad- 
justments to the “normal domestic 
human consumption” as determined 
by the Secretary from statistical rec- 
ords. 

Ultimately, the purposes of the act 
are to be effected through State agen- 
cies according to Federal standards, 
in compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s dictum that the regulation of 
agriculture is a purely State function 
under the Constitution. For this co- 
operation with States detailed provi- 
sions are made in the statute. But to 
give the States time in which to pre- 
pare for cooperation, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is to carry out the 
terms of the law until Jan. 1, 1938, 
except as to States that have come 
“under the roof” before that date. 

In regard to tenants and share- 
croppers, so often forgotten under 
AAA, Congress has given the Secre- 
tary some specific instructions to look 
after their interests. Indeed, only the 
lonesome farm hand seems to be left 
out of the picture thus generously 
sketched. If the Republican party was 
officially opposed to this “regimenta- 
tion,” its opposition was not recorded 
en bloc by Republican members of 
Congress on final passage. 

Not only is the new “soil erosion” 
act firmly anchored in constitutional 
provisions. The door is not opened to 
attack in the courts by parties whose 
interests may be adversely affected. 
It was the processors, on whom the 
taxes fell in the first instance under 
AAA, who led the fight in the courts 
on that measure and secured its over- 
throw. The new law appropriates 
money for execution, but refrains 
from specifying the interests on which 
the tax burden is to fall. Who then 
can go into the courts and claim that 
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his property has been taken without 
due process or proper constitutional 
warrant under the soil erosion stat- 
ute? Only, it would seem, the general 
taxpayer. And it would take a micro- 
scope to find in Supreme Court deci- 
sions the dicta and rulings required 
to give this “unknown soldier” 
grounds for invalidating the statute. 

On the side of the administration 
pure and simple, President Roosevelt 
took significant steps late in Febru- 
ary, perhaps in response to the at- 
tacks on his unbalanced budget. It 
was made known that a survey of 
emergency agencies had been com- 
pleted with a view to coérdination 
and consolidation. The loose ends 
were to be taken in. At a special con- 
ference with Congressional leaders on 
Feb. 27, the President exploded the 
hope for an adjournment without new 
taxes. He bluntly informed them that 
early in March he would submit a 
special message calling for new reve- 
nues to cover the expenses of the 
farm program, finance the bonus, and 
make up for the deficiency created by 
judicial invalidation of AAA. In con- 
firmation a tax message was laid be- 
fore Congress on March 3. 

In this message the President said 
that the Supreme Court decision in 
the AAA case had cost the Treasury, 
for the fiscal years 1936 and 1937, a 
loss of $1,017,000,000 in revenues, and 
that the expenses of the government 
had been increased by the Bonus Act. 
Congress must, therefore, provide 
new annual revenue to the amount of 
$620,000,000. The forms of taxation 
President Roosevelt left to Congress, 
but he suggested a repeal of corpo- 


_rate taxes and the substitution of a 


high and graduated tax on the undis- 
tributed profits of corporations. He 
also suggested an effort to recover 
processing taxes returned to processors 
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and a temporary excise on processing. 
There was no “must” in his tax pro- 
gram, and Congress turned with dis- 
may to the consideration of a hated 
subject—the imposition of new taxes. 


CAMPAIGN PRELIMINARIES 


Among politicians attention was 
centered on the coming Presidential 
campaign. In March it appeared that 
Congress would do nothing new to 
rock the boat. Tacticians on the Dem- 
ocratic side seemed to operate on the 
assumption that the password should 
be “watchful waiting.” President 
Roosevelt will make no radical de- 
partures from the record already 
written, avoid sharp criticism of the 
Supreme Court, give some attention 
to economy and, as in the campaign 
of 1932, count on Republican errors 
to carry the election. 


Confidence in the soundness of such 
a policy was strengthened by Demo- 
cratic interpretation of the upshot of 
Alfred E. Smith’s assault on the ad- 
ministration under the auspices of the 
Liberty League in January. According 
to this interpretation, Mr. Smith had 
merely started himself rapidly on the 
way to oblivion and had demonstrated 
the truth of President Roosevelt’s oft- 
repeated contention that his real foe 
is the embattled “plutocracy” of the 
country. In the Democratic view, Mr. 
Smith had simply drawn the line and 
stepped over to the other side; he had 
helped, not hindered, President Roose- 
velt’s chances of re-election. In any 
case, the great headquarters of the 
Democratic party came to the conclu- 
sion that the members of the Liberty 
League who cheered Mr. Smith’s ut- 
terances had merely given vitality to 
the old slogan, “We love President 
Roosevelt for the enemies he has 
made.” 


As the Spring advanced there was 
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no clarification in the Republican 
camp. Senator Borah, joined by Frank 
Gannett as candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, continued his battle for the 
nomination by entering the primaries 
in certain States and kept up his war 
on the Republicans under whose lead- 
ership, he declared, “the party has 
been brought to its present exigent 
condition.” He renewed his warning to 
his party that denunciation of the 
Roosevelt administration was not 
enough; that new leaders and a con- 
structive program were necessary to 
victory. But news reports from all 
sections seemed to show that none 
of the Republican candidates will 
enter the convention with an impos- 
ing list of pledged delegates. In 
fact, the Presidential primaries, since 
their adoption in many States years 
ago, have never pointed up the nomi- 
nation of a candidate; and this much 
history may be repeated in June, 1936. 

The strategy of old Republican 
leaders, against whom Senator Borah 
directed his fire, was enclosed in the 
historic formula of divide and rule. 
They gave attention to securing the 
choice of uninstructed delegates to the 
coming convention, and, where that 
was not feasible, to the selection of 
delegates committed to a favorite son 
with no chances of nomination. Be- 
yond question the drift of their affec- 
tions was toward Governor Alfred M. 
Landon of Kansas. To the right wing 
it was pointed out that he was “the 
strong and silent Coolidge of the 
West,” who had balanced the State 
budget—in some way. To the left wing 
it was hinted that Mr. Landon had 
been a Theodore Roosevelt Progressive 
in 1912. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


As American leaders milled around 
and around, jockeying for position, 
the world setting in which the Amer- 
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ican drama is to be played altered for 
the worse, with repercussions in 
Washington. Senator Key Pittman, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, in a widely circulat- 
ed speech, made a vitriolic attack on 
Japan, accused her of intending to 
dominate the Orient, and warned her, 
in effect, that the United States will 
wage war to prevent this outcome. 
Again he asserted the old Mahan 
formula of sea power and declared 
that the government was bound to 
protect Americans engaged in profit- 
making in any part of the world. 
Point was given to Senator Pitt- 
man’s speech by the general belief in 
Washington that he had the sanction 
and approval of President Roosevelt 
and the State Department, and by the 
advancement of appropriation bills 


raising the allowances for military 
and naval purposes to the highest 
level in peacetime history. Indications 
of the direction of things also ap- 
peared in the defeat of a stringent 
Neutrality Bill and the passage of a 
measure continuing, with slight modi- 
fications, the law of last August, ex- 
piring on Feb. 29, 1936. 

The ominous shape of things to 
come became clearer late in February 
when Japanese militarists assassinat- 
ed three leaders of a mildly liberal 
Cabinet and threatened the exist- 
ence of any government committed to 
a policy of caution. On Feb. 27 the 
press reported that the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies had ratified the Soviet 
pact for mutual assistance and that 
Great Britain was preparing for war 
within four years. 


Canada Under Liberal Rule 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 


HEN the new Canadian Parlia- 

ment assembled on Feb. 6 the 
Liberals, secure in the possession of 
179 out of 247 seats, found the Con- 
servative leader, former Prime Min- 
ister R. B. Bennett, in fighting mood. 
He began by attacking the new 
Speaker, Pierre Casgrain, for dismiss- 
ing 127 employes of Parliament and 
appointing 198 new ones before his 
election. Mr. Bennett held that Mr. 
Casgrain had thereby shown himself 
unfitted to act as neutral arbiter of 
the House of Commons. Actually, of 
course, Mr. Bennett was lamenting 
the fact that Canada, while preserv- 
ing the British form, had long since 
accepted the American practice of 
making the Speakership a_ party 
office. A week later Prime Minister 


Mackenzie King had the matter con- 
signed to the oblivion of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges. 

The speech from the Throne, which 
outlined the Ministry’s program, 
promised governmental action on a 
number of matters: Ratification of 
the trade treaty with the United 
States, a national commission on un- 
employment, a royal commission to 
investigate the textile industry and 
the tariff protection it enjoys, an in- 
vestigation of the reputed coal im- 
portation monopoly, constitutional 
revision (chiefly for reform of 
Dominion-Provincial financial rela- 
tions), measures to establish partial 
government ownership as well as 
control of the Bank of Canada, greater 
Parliamentary control of the Cana- 
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dian Radio Commission because of 
its misuse during the election, and 
increased Parliamentary control of 
the Canadian National Railways. 
Party leaders were careful to explain 
that the Ministry did not believe in 
the government’s actually going into 
business, 

In the debates on the speech the 
American treaty loomed largest, with 
Mr. King admitting that he had not 
got all the concessions wanted by Mr. 
Bennett, chiefly because Mr. Bennett 
himself should have acted in 1934. The 
Conservative leader argued that the 
treaty was worse than nothing, be- 
cause it was just the bargain he had 
rejected for Canada’s sake, since “‘it 
gives everything we have and gets 
little in return.” 

The debate also emphasized the Lib- 
erals’ avowed intention to lower the 
tariff. Mr. Bennett wanted Canada to 
use its right to raise the intermediate 
tariff, but all the satisfaction he got 
was a reply from the Minister of Fi- 
nance that “‘there might be decreases 
as well as increases.” The treaty 
seemed certain of prompt ratification, 
but tariff modification was expected 
to continue along bilateral lines with 
many countries, after inquiry regard- 
ing how much protection Canadian 
enterprises, such as oil refining, might 
have without victimizing consumers or 
checking the expansion of foreign 
trade. 

While the trade figures for the first 
month of the Canadian-American 
treaty should not be regarded as con- 
clusive, they confirmed the suggestion 
made in these pages when the treaty 
was signed that the United States 
drove a hard bargain. As compared 
with the previous year, January, 1936, 
showed increased Canadian imports 
of American agricultural products, 
books, magazines, electrical apparatus 


and machinery and increased Ameri- 
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can imports of Canadian whisky, lum- 
ber, animals and animal products, 
non-ferrous metals and fish. 

The true relative position, however, 
was buried in statistics. Between 
January, 1935, and January, 1936, 
Canada’s total exports increased by 
21.9 per cent, but exports to the 
United States increased only 14.8 per 
cent. In the same period Canada’s 
total imports increased by only 9 per 
cent, but imports from the United 
States increased 13.5 per cent. Can- 
ada’s normal tendency is to buy more 
from than she sells to the United 
States, so that this arrangement, 
though obviously advantageous to the 
United States, might not of itself harm 
Canada. What has mattered in the 
past has been the size of Canada’s 
favorable trade balance with other 
countries. During January, 1936, the 
total balance was favorable by $13,- 
827,000, or almost double that of 
January, 1935. 

It was freely predicted in and out 
of Parliament that the proposal to 
allow Canadian tourists to take home 
$100 worth of goods might have to 
be withdrawn, because of the distribu- 
tion of the Canadian people along the 
boundary, which could lead to the ex- 
emption from customs of a huge 
amount of goods. On the other hand, 
the second moot point of the agree- 
ment, entry of goods from abroad 
through American ports, seemed to 
be secure because of the proposed 
United States law that would impose 
a 10 per cent tax on imports into 
the United States through Canada, if 
Canada continued to discourage the 
use of American ports. 

The problem of unemployment re- 
lief progressively revealed the govern- 
ment’s determination to economize. 
Norman Rogers, Minister of Labor, 
typified Mr, King’s insistence on true 
Cabinet government by having ulti- 
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mate responsibility for employment 
laid on the Labor Department. After 
visiting about fifty relief camps, Mr. 
Rogers discovered the truth of reports 
that the Canadian system had pro- 
duced prison-like despair and rebel- 
liousness. With a committee he agreed 
that work and modest wages must 
take the place of quasi-military 
shelter, sustenance and clothing. Mr. 
Rogers announced that the camps 
would be closed by July 1 and work 
found for 10,000 of the inmates at 
railway maintenance and such jobs. 

Parliament, meanwhile, had listened 
to all manner of make-work plans, 
such as assistance for a back-to-the- 
land movement, slum clearance, hous- 
ing, reforestation, complete State so- 
cialism, and social credit. The spate 
was checked when the government in- 
dicated in explicit terms that it did 
not believe in “pump-priming” or in 
spending Canada’s way to prosperity, 
although the Ministers were unable 
to be so explicit about the means of 
taking up the slack of employment. 
They gave the impression that only 
public works that would produce di- 
rect or indirect revenue would be con- 
sidered; for instance, harbor improve- 
ments, tourist roads and railway aid. 

Canada’s relation to League sanc- 
tions continued to be a lively subject. 
On Feb. 11 Mr. King defended the gov- 
ernment’s repudiation of the appeal 
for oil and other basic sanctions made 
by its representative, Dr. Walter Rid- 
dell. He said that Dr. Riddell had 
cabled for instructions and had then 
acted without waiting for their re- 
ceipt. Mr. King hinted that if com- 
prehensive sanctions had been ap- 
plied, Europe and the world might 
now be at war. 


Parliament was deeply aroused by a 
provocative speech against the League 
and Canada’s share in sanctions made 


in Montreal on March 2 by the Italian 
Consul General in Canada, Luigi Pe- 
trucci, who had been indiscreet before. 
Mr. King told Parliament that the 
speech was “‘ill-judged, ill-advised and 
quite improper,” and that if the Con- 
sul General had been a full-fledged 
plenipotentiary he would have been 
recalled. If the offense were repeated 
“the government will have no option 
but to make immediate representations 
to the country concerned.” 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


During February the operations of 
the Wheat Board appointed by the 
Liberals continued to result in declin- 
ing prices and improved exports. The 
visible supply, which at the end of 
January was little more than 1,000,000 
bushels less than in 1935, had dropped 
by the end of February to 13,500,000 
bushels. It was increasingly clear that 
the Liberals intended to get out of the 
wheat business before the new crop 
year. Canadian wheat faced keen 
Australian competition in foreign 
markets, but France announced a ces- 
sation of exports. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment was attempting to solace 
farmers for falling prices and for dis- 
like of the grain-broker element in the 
membership of the new board by of- 
fering equalization payments on the 
Conservative government’s dealings 
with them after 1930. In Parliament 
the Minister of Commerce yielded to 
Opposition criticism by oromising a 
full investigation of the now famous 
sale of 23,000,000 bushels to specula- 
tors to protect them when Argentina 
fixed prices. 


PROVINCIAL PROBL#MS 


The Liberal Government of Ontario 
at the end of February proposed to 
remedy the unfavorable fiscal position 
of the Separate (Roman Catholic) 
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schools in the Province. The new Dep- 
uty Minister of Education, Dr. Duncan 
McArthur, after investigating the dis- 
tribution of taxes levied for education, 
has been largely responsible for pro- 
posing this more equitable allotment 
of funds, Other educational reforms 
have been suggested, but in the fiscal 
matter the sectarian pots are already 
boiling over. Incidentally, Ontario 
pushed through its income tax law and 
abolished the municipal levy during 
February in time to entrust collection 
for 1935 to the Dominion Department 
of Internal Revenue. Alberta is fol- 
lowing suit. 

The hopes of those who believed 
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that the Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence of January had at last paved the 
way for amending the Canadian Con- 
stitution and providing for future 
amendment were considerably dimmed 
by the opposition of New Brunswick. 
This has been attributed to the desire 
of the present English-speaking ma- 
jority there to consolidate its position 
before the French outnumber them, 
but it has its roots in pride that Pro- 
vincial sovereignty has been continu- 
ous since 1784. New Brunswick, which 
has been something of a forgotten 
Province, now bids fair to cause con- 
siderable worry before a compromise 
is devised. 





Toward Pan-American Peace 


By HUBERT HERRING 


SPECIAL Pan-American Peace 

Conference was suggested by 
President Roosevelt in personal letters 
dispatched on Jan. 30 to the Presi- 
dents of the twenty Latin-American 
republics. Recent progress toward a 
settlement of the Chaco conflict made 
the moment opportune, it was inti- 
mated, for the American republics 
“to consider their joint responsibility 
and their common need” to prevent 
future hostilities and advance “the 
cause of permanent peace on this 
Western Continent.” The parley, to 
assemble at Buenos Aires, would de- 
termine whether peaceful relations 
might best be safeguarded through 
prompt ratification of existing 
treaties, through possible amend- 
ment of such agreements or through 
“the creation by common accord of 
new instruments of peace additional 
to those already formulated.” It was 


expected that the conference would 
be held during the coming Summer. 

Some observers glimpsed more than 
devotion to peace behind the call for 
the congress. In an American cam- 
paign year, it was suggested, this 
move might serve to regain for the 
administration the pacifist support 
that had been alienated by the big 
armaments policy and the isolationist 
attitude toward Europe. The project 
was viewed, moreover, as indicating 
recognition by the Washington 
authorities of the importance of an 
“American peace” in the midst of 
present world unrest. 

President Roosevelt had stressed 
in his annual message to Congress 
the contrast between the good feeling 
prevalent in the Western Hemisphere 
and the trends toward aggression and 
international strain evident in Europe 
and the Far East. With a drift 
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toward war manifest in both these 
latter areas, the security of the 
United States would be enhanced by 
the assurance of friendly relations 
with Latin America and the main- 
tenance of peace in a region that 
supplies many important raw mate- 
rials to this country. 

Five treaties already link the 
- American republics in the interest of 
peace. These are the Gondra concilia- 
tion accord of 1923 and the Inter- 
American Conciliation Convention of 
1929, which together provide for 
temporary commissions to adjust 
controversies; the Inter-American 
Arbitration Treaty of 1929, which 
pledges compulsory arbitration of 
justiciable disputes; the Kellogg- 
Briand pact; and the Argentine anti- 
war pact of 1933, which condemns 
wars of aggression and provides for 
some degree of common action if the 
pact is violated. 

No one of these treaties, however, 
has been ratified by all the American 
States, a factor that seriously im- 
peded the efforts to end the Chaco 
war. Existing machinery, moreover, 
lacks definite provisions for consulta- 
tion, for the application of sanctions 
and also any direct prohibition against 
resort to war or lesser acts of force. 
Suggestion has been made that the 
present commissions should be re- 
placed by a permanent conciliation 
commission. No steps have yet been 
taken to substitute for unilateral in- 
tervention, now renounced by the 
Roosevelt administration, some pro- 
vision for joint action by all the Amer- 
ican States, in case the breakdown of 
law and order threatens chaos in one 
of the weaker countries. 

Modification of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, it has been suggested, may also 
figure in the agenda of the proposed 
conference. The doctrine has long 


been unpopular in Latin America, as 
implying a disguised protectorate on 
the part of the United States. Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
in an address at Baltimore on Feb. 4, 
recognized the existence of “a general 
misconception of the Monroe Doctrine, 
due in no small part to the erroneous 
interpretation of that doctrine ad- 
vanced by many of our citizens occu- 
pying high official positions.” Were 
the doctrine transformed from a uni- 
lateral declaration, interpreted and 
backed by the United States alone, 
into a multilateral declaration, com- 
mitting all the American countries to 
unified resistance against aggression 
from abroad, relations between the 
two Americas might be further im- 
proved. 

The cordial response evoked in 
Latin America by President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion testified to the suc- 
cess already attained by the good- 
neighbor policy. All the leading na- 
tions, including Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru and Mexico, promptly ac- 
cepted the invitation. Argentina, the 
traditional rival of the United States 
for leadership in this hemisphere, 
speaking recently through its Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 
termed “President Roosevelt’s policy 
of the ‘good neighbor’ the most wise, 
the most prudent and the most saga- 
cious that the great Republic of the 
North has ever followed.” 

A survey of Latin-American edi- 
torial opinion revealed hopes that the 
conference might result in the follow- 
ing achievements: (1) A system of 
American security, to prevent future 
wars in the Western Hemisphere; (2) 
continental solidarity against aggres- 
sion from any non-American power; 
(3) a unified neutrality policy to be 
followed by all American countries in 
the event of a European war; (4) pro- 
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motion of freer commercial exchange 
among the American nations, which 
would have as one result attainment 
of self-sufficiency for the New World, 
should Europe be riven by conflict. 

Opposition, however, was expressed 
toward strengthening American peace 
machinery in any way that would 
weaken the ties of the Latin-Ameri- 
can States with the League of Na- 
tions. Possibly in anticipation of this 
objection, President Roosevelt’s letter 
had declared that the agreements that 
the conference might reach “would 
supplement and reinforce the efforts 
of the League of Nations and of all 
other existing or future peace agen- 
cies in seeking to prevent war.” 


PARAGUAYAN OVERTURN 


Prospects for a peaceful adjustment 
of the Chaco dispute were endangered 
by a Paraguayan revolt on Feb. 17. 
This movement ousted President Euse- 


bio Ayala and General José Félix 


Estigarribia, commander-in-chief of 
the army, and installed as Provisional 
President Colonel Rafael Franco, hero 
of the Chaco War. The revolt ex- 
pressed the post-war unrest and the 
dissatisfaction of army veterans with 
the peace agreements accepted by the 
Ayala government, In the eyes of the 
rebels, these accords threatened to rob 
Paraguay of the fruits of victory. 
Army leaders ridiculed the Buenos 
Aires peace pact and attacked it as a 
“consummation of the continued crimi- 
nal treason” of the Ayala administra- 
tion. 

Colonel Franco had been exiled from 
Paraguay on Feb. 6, accused of “Com- 
munist” plotting against the authori- 
ties. Not yet 40, his previous career 
has been checkered. In 1931 he headed 
an unsuccessful army revolt against 
the civil government, and three years 
earlier his unauthorized action in at- 
tacking the Bolivian Fort Vanguardia 


was reported to have served as the 
spark that set off the Chaco con- 
flagration. 

The new régime took office with a 
mandate from the armed forces and 
apparently planned to rule as a mili- 
tary dictatorship. It enjoyed some sup- 
port from students and other left 
wing groups. The new President was 
to “‘convoke when opportune” a con- 
stitutional assembly, with authority 
for “reorganizing and modernizing 
the republic.” Although Colonel Fran- 
co promised to observe the peace 
agreements already consummated, the 
revolt was expected to threaten the 
success of future negotiations. 

As a result of the peace protocol 
signed by Bolivia and Paraguay on 
June 12, 1935, fighting ended, the 
armies were demobilized to a maxi- 
mum of 5,000 on each side, and an 
agreement was later signed providing 
for exchange of war prisoners. The 
Buenos Aires peace conference, through 
whose efforts these advances were 
achieved, failed, however, to solve the 
boundary dispute, which had been the 
original cause of the conflict. As a 
result of the war Paraguay now holds 
virtually the entire Chaco. The confer- 
ence adjourned on Feb. 14, in the ex- 
pectation that Presidential elections 
in both Paraguay and Bolivia might 
so clear the political atmosphere that 
responsible negotiations on the terri- 
torial question would be possible. 

The attitude of the Franco govern- 
ment, however, did not augur well for 
future agreement. The credentials of 
all Paraguayan delegates to the 
Buenos Aires conference were can- 
celed. Franco, moreover, has pub- 
licly pledged restoration of Paraguay 
to the strong position it occupied un- 
der its nineteenth-century dictators. 

The army success in Paraguay had 
repercussions in Bolivia, also the vic- 
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tim of post-war strains. In addition, 
this republic has been agitated by 
political struggles revolving around 
the Presidential elections scheduled 
for May 31. Military leaders have de- 
manded larger influence in the gov- 
ernment. Despite the reduction of the 
army to 5,000 men, the share of the 
military in the 1936 budget was in- 
creased to 30 per cent, as compared 
with 20 per cent reported for 1930. 


NEW TREATY WITH PANAMA 


The good-neighbor policy was 
further advanced by a new treaty 
with Panama, signed on March 2 in 
Washington. According to the State 
Department, this accord with its 
accompanying conventions was de- 
signed to eliminate “all causes of 
friction and all grounds of legitimate 
complaint on the part of Panama, but 
without sacrificing any rights deemed 
essential by this government for the 
efficient operation, maintenance, san- 
itation and protection of the canal.” 
The text of the new instruments, 
which modify the 1903 convention, 
was not made public, pending submis- 
sion to the respective Congresses of 
the two countries. 

Dominant in this attempt to re- 
define the relations of Panama and 
the United States was the belief, it 
was declared, that defense of the 
canal could best be assured by a 
policy of joint responsibility, based 
on genuine mutual understanding and 
codperation. On the one hand, the 
argument ran, Panama was fully as 
much concerned as the United States 
‘n safeguarding the canal; on the 
other hand, an attitude of sincere 
coéperation on the part of Panama 
would be more valuable for canal de- 
fense than formal treaty pledges 
exacted at the cost of resentment 
and hostility. 


The new accord brought Panama 
gains both in international status 
and in material position. It enabled 
the isthmian republic to free itself, 
more effectively than ever before, 
from the charge that it is an American 
“protectorate.” The United States 
renounced both the guarantee of 
Panama independence and the right 
of intervention. It surrendered the 
privilege to acquire land by eminent 
domain, and apparently accepted re- 
striction of the right to expand the 
Canal Zone by taking over additional 
Panamanian territory. The agree- 
ment, however, left untouched the 
right of the United States to provide 
for the defense of the canal, and was 
reported to permit the movement, 
under certain contingencies, of Amer- 
ican troops through the Republic of 
Panama. Whatever steps might be 
taken in this regard, however, were 
to be based on the consent and co- 
Speration of Panama. 

Foremost among the material gains 
to Panama was settlement of the 
dispute concerning the annual canal 
rental of $250,000. Since 1934, when 
the United States devalued the dollar, 
Panama has demanded payment in 
gold dollars, as stipulated in the 1903 
convention. This contention was 
satisfied by the new agreement. 
Retroactively to 1934 the republic is 
to receive annually 430,000 balboas 
(Panama currency), a sum slightly 
in excess of $250,000 in former gold 
value. 

The commercial activities of canal 
commissaries, whose competition has 
been protested by Panama merchants, 
were limited by the treaty. Panama 
also secured the right to construct a 
transisthmian road connecting its 
two principal cities—Colon and Pan- 
ama—thus breaking a monopoly on 
land transport previously held by the 
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United States Government-owned Pan- 
ama Railroad Company. The republic 
was given a corridor connecting the 
city of Colon with the rest of Panama, 
from which the Canal Zone had sepa- 
rated it; and the United States ob- 
tained a corresponding corridor link- 
ing the Madden Dam area with the 
zone. A convention sanctioned the 
transfer to Panama of two small naval 
radio stations. 


POLITICS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


North of Panama, approaching elec- 
tions in two Central American repub- 
lics cast shadows over the political 
horizon. In Nicaragua, where the elec- 
tions are to take place in November, 
interest centered around the Presiden- 
tial candidacy of General Anastasio 
Somoza, commander of the National 
Guard. In Honduras, where polling is 
due in October, the desire of President 
Tiburcio Carias for a second term 
aroused discord. 

The Nicaraguan Constitution barred 
the candidacy of Somoza on two 
counts: First, because of his relation- 
ship to President Sacasa (he is a 
nephew by marriage), and second, be- 
cause of his military position as chief 
of the Guard. Somoza assumed con- 
trol of this marine-trained corps fol- 
lowing withdrawal of United States 
troops in January, 1933. He was in 
command of the Guard when a year 
later its members treacherously cap- 
tured and executed General Sandino, 
although the former rebel had come 
to the capital on a safe-conduct from 
President Sacasa. 

Somoza recently declared that his 
candidacy, which represented a pro- 
gram of national “renovation,” had 
won widespread favor. In addition to 
support from former President Mon- 
cada and prominent elements in the 
Liberal party, he claimed the backing 
of General Emiliano Chamorro, a 
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leader among the Conservatives. 
Among his adherents were also the 
“Blue Shirts,” a group of Fascist- 
minded youth. Opposition to his can- 
didacy had become active on the part 
both of younger Conservatives, organ- 
ized in Accién Conservadora, and of 
rival Liberal candidates, who included 
Vice President Rodolfo Espinosa, For- 
eign Minister Leonardo Argiiello and 
Senator Enoc Aguado. Espinosa fore- 
cast civil war if “General Somoza per- 
sists in a candidacy that is legally 
impossible.” Somoza’s rivals declared 
that members of the Guard were ac- 
tive agents in the political struggle, 
opposing other candidacies in order to 
favor their commander. 

In an effort to surmount constitu- 
tional obstacles, Somoza and his parti- 
sans demanded revision of the coun- 
try’s basic law. But a stumblingblock 
to this course lay in a provision re- 
quiring that constitutional amend- 
ments be approved by a two-thirds 
majority in two successive Legisla- 
tures, two years to elapse between 
such steps. President Sacasa was ap- 
parently willing to override these re- 
quirements should such a move be 
supported by both major parties. The 
executive committee of the Conserva- 
tives had delayed making clear its 
position. 

The Constitution of Honduras, 
which prohibits re-election, represent- 
ed as great an inconvenience for Presi- 
dent Carias as that of Nicaragua for 
General Somoza. Amendment of the 
Honduran charter, moreover, is almost 
as difficult as in Nicaragua. Despite 
this obstacle, the Congress authorized 
elections for a constitutional conven- 
tion. In the elections, held on Jan. 26, 
59 Nationalists—members of the 
President’s party—were returned 
“without opposition.” The convention 
was to assemble on March 8. Carias’s 
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continuance in power was combated 
by a group in his own party as well as 
by the Liberals, but official pressure 
was brought to bear on opponents. 
Newspapers were forced to suspend 
and Congressmen were exiled. Two ex- 
Presidents, Vicente Mejia Colindres 
and Miguel Paz Barahona—who failed 
to sympathize with Carias’s ambitions 
—suffered governmental displeasure. 
The former fled to Costa Rica; the 
latter resigned his post as Minister in 
Washington and was subsequently 
barred from Honduras for this pro- 
test. 

Guatemala and Salvador have for 
some time been controlled by military 
dictatorships. In Guatemala, General 
Jorge Ubico extended his term to 1943 


Britain Looks 


By RALPH 


HERE can no longer be any doubt 
T of the war-mindedness of the 
British Government. Peace ballots 
during 1935, counsels of moderation 
from prominent Laborites, fifteen 
years of arms-reduction efforts—all 
have been brushed aside for a naval 
and military program involving hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds. Parlia- 
ment’s major concern during the first 
month of the 1936 session was there- 
fore with guns, bombs, gas, tanks, 
shells—finally summed up in a White 
Paper made public on March 3. Par- 
liament’s major concern during suc- 
ceeding months promised to be of the 
same nature. 

“he White Paper disclosed in de- 
tail only the immediate aspects of a 
long-term program. But in the gen- 
eral statement of policy the motives 
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by a constitutional amendment ap- 
proved on July 11, 1935. In Salvador, 
General Martinez secured re-election 
in 1934 by previously withdrawing 
from the Presidency for a period suf- 
ficient to satisfy constitutional re- 
quirements. 


Costa Rica still maintains effective 
political democracy, in sharp contrast 
to tendencies in neighboring States. 
Presidential elections held on Feb. 9 
resulted in the triumph of Leon 
Cortés, former Minister of Public 
Works. His choice was regarded as a 
victory for the more liberal elements 
in the country. The Communists failed 
to cast as large a vote as had been 
expected, but did elect two members 
to Congress. 


to Her Arms 


THOMPSON 


of the government were exactly 
enough set forth. Conditions in the 
international field had ‘“deterio- 
rated.” “We have really no alterna- 
tive in the present state of the world 
but to review our defenses and pro- 
vide the necessary means both for 
safeguarding ourselves against ag- 
gression and playing our part in the 
enforcement by common action of in- 
ternational obligations.” ‘We have 
really no alternative’—that was ex- 
actly what the Germans were saying, 
and the French and the Italians and 
the Russians and the Japanese. 


Where was the money for Britain’s 
defense to be found? That seemed to 
worry only a few persons; at any 
rate, Parliament was not advised how 
much the scheme would cost. Supple- 
mentary estimates issued in mid-Feb- 
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ruary, indeed, showed that the army, 
navy and air force were spending 
during the current fiscal year some 
$40,000,000 more than had been al- 
lotted them in the budget, and Vis- 
count Monsell, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, on March 4 asked for an 
extra $50,000,000 for the navy dur- 
ing 1936-37. But these figures were 
relatively small; besides, they had 
nothing at all to do with the White 
Paper program. Over and above the 
increasing “normal” expenditure would 
come the “special” costs. They might 
run in the space of several years to 
$2,000,000,000, or even more. The 
taxpayer would have to accept the 
bill before he got it. 

To guarantee the taxpayer at least 
good management for his money, Rear 
Admiral Sir Murray Sueter brought 
forward in the Commons on Feb. 14 
a measure for the creation of a Min- 
istry of Defense, a new Cabinet port- 
folio to coordinate the direction of the 
existing defense agencies. But the 
government had a similar scheme up 
its sleeve and Sir Murray’s bill was 
withdrawn. The White Paper indi- 
cated that a new deputy chairman of 
the Committee of Imperial Defense 
would be entrusted with the coordi- 
nating duties. Who this chairman 
would be was not known at this writ- 
ing; Prime Minister Baldwin was ob- 
viously too busy with other tasks, but 
the choice seemed to lie between 
Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir Samuel Hoare, 
former Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. Baldwin assured the Commons 
that in any case the rearmament 
would be carefully supervised, that all 
arms manufacturing contracts would 
contain a cost clause to obviate “ex- 
cessive” profits. This was reassuring, 
but perhaps not altogether, for, when 
the government’s intentions became 


known, armament and aircraft manu- 
facturers’ stocks leaped upward on the 
London market, and about the middle 
of February the shares of thirteen 
arms concerns were 207 per cent high- 
er than they had been in 1935. 

Other Ministers than Mr. Baldwin, 
moreover, were at pains to point out 
that a renewed arms race would help 
the British drive toward recovery. 
Among these spokesmen was Ramsay 
MacDonald, recently returned to the 
Commons, like his son Malcolm, after 
a successful by-election campaign. On 
March 2 the former Labor leader ad- 
vised the House that care would be 
taken to locate new arms factories in 
the depressed areas, to the great bene- 
fit of the poverty-stricken inhabitants. 
One Scottish Laborite roared in re- 
ply, “Sit down, man; your effort is 
ghastly!” 

Ghastly or not, such was the direc- 
tion in which government policy was 
pointed—and on the heels of fresh 
evidence of the state of the distressed 
areas. On Feb. 13 the second report 
of Malcolm Stewart, commissioner for 
the distressed areas in England and 
Wales, was made public, together with 
that of Sir Arthur Rose, commission- 
er for similar districts in Scotland. 
Here, in the detailed accounts of ef- 
forts toward amelioration undertaken 
during the second half of 1935, was 
proof of the “miserable inertia” and 
“steadily accentuated hopelessness” 
(in the words of the London Times) 
that still overhung thousands upon 
thousands of British citizens. That 
loading high-explosive shells and 
tightening wing struts on bombing 
planes were remedies for the condi- 
tions was something many outside 
government circles could not believe. 

More constructive were other meas- 
ures placed before Parliament. On 
Feb. 6 the bill extending unemploy- 
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ment insurance to farm workers passed 
the second reading in the Commons. 
It grants benefits to men of about 
$3.50 per week, women $3.10, boys $1 
and girls 85 cents, with weekly premi- 
ums ranging from 2 to 9 cents. 

On Feb. 13 the bill raising the 
school-leaving age in England and 
Wales from 14 to 15 also passed its 
second reading in the Commons. The 
aims of this measure are manifold. 
With children held in school an extra 
year, the pressure for jobs is some- 
what decreased at the same time that 
the general educational level of the 
country is raised. By the terms of the 
bill, however, the school-leaving age 
of 15 does not apply to those who can 
obtain “beneficial employment,” and 
it is expected that the actual mini- 
mum limit will be raised not to 15, but 
to 14%. 

Of a different nature were the 
Sugar Industry (Reorganization). Bill 
and the Cotton Spinning Industry 
Bill, both read a second time in the 
Commons early in February. The for- 
mer extends the subsidy to the sugar 
beet industry, sets up a Sugar Com- 
mission and provides for the amalga- 
mation into a single company of all 
firms manufacturing sugar from 
home-grown beets. The latter recog- 
nizes the depressed state of the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry and establishes 
a Spindles Board to improve condi- 
tions by scrapping redundant spinning 
machinery. 


ANGLO-IRISH TRADE PACT 


When full details of the Anglo-Irish 
trade pact mentioned in these pages 
last month were announced on Feb. 
17 it was more evident than ever that 
President de Valera and the Free 
State Government had been van- 
quished in the economic war with 
Great Britain. The Irish leader, ques- 
tioned in the Dail as the pact came up 


for parliamentary sanction, still in- 
sisted that the cause of the economic 
war—land annuities payments—would 
have to be adjudicated in a manner 
satisfactory to the Irish Government, 
and at the same time he admitted 
that the Free State could no longer 
press its claims by the method hereto- 
fore employed. 

Under the new agreement, Ireland 
not only reduced the tariff on British 
coal and gave British collieries a mo- 
nopoly of the market, but reserved 
for Great Britain one-third of its im- 
ports of cement and cut by 10 per 
cent the existing duties on electrical 
goods, machinery, various iron and 
steel products, cycles, cement and 
sugar. In exchange for these conces- 
sions, Great Britain reduced by 10 
per cent the existing duties on Irish 
livestock, made various cuts in the 
tariffs on horses, sheep and live 
lambs; and permitted larger quanti- 
ties of Irish bacon and ham and other 
meat products to enter. Duties are 
still very high—30 per cent ad 
valorem on butter, eggs and cream; 
more than $20 per head on live cattle 
over two years old; 40 per cent ad 
valorem on pork products; and so on 
—but they were even higher during 
1935. 

It would seem, therefore, that Fi- 
anna Fail’s ambitious scheme of mak- 
ing the Free State economically inde- 
pendent of Great Britain has van- 
ished into thin air. The new trade 
agreement is a confession of error; 
in accepting it Mr. de Valera accepted 
also the theory that most of his po- 
litical opponents hold that Irish food 
products must be sold to Great Brit- 
ain if the Free State is to remain sol- 
vent. How seriously the renewed im- 
ports from Great Britain of cement, 
sugar and manufactured goods will 
affect the home production of these 
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commodities, so carefully and with 
so much publicity nurtured during 
the past few years, remains to be 
seen. At any rate, the idea of making 
the Irish Free State a self-contained 
nation has been actually, if not for- 
mally, renounced. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE BILLS 


A joint session of the South Afri- 
can Assembly and the Senate con- 
vened on Feb. 13 to consider the pas- 
sage of the vital Native Bills recom- 
mended by a Joint Select Committee 
about a year ago. While no verdict 
had been reported at this writing, it 
was clear that in substance, at least, 
they would be made law. On issues 
such as these South Africa is divided 
not between reactionary Dutch and 
liberal English opinion, but between 
Cape tradition and that of the North- 
ern Hemisphere, and the Cape tradi- 
tion of a White Man’s Dominion nat- 
urally prevails. 

It was not the Native Trust and 
Land Bill but the Native Representa- 
tion Bill that caused whatever seri- 
ous controversy there was. By this 
latter measure as originally drafted 
Bantu residents of the Cape Province 
were to lose their 80-year-old right 
of registering as voters, although ex- 
isting voters were to retain their 
franchise. Bantu leaders of course 
protested, but to no avail; only when 
liberal-minded Europeans, including 
Sir James Rose-Innes, former Chief 
Justice, joined in expressing their 
disapproval was a change made. 

Prime Minister Hertzog on Feb. 17 
informed Parliament that the meas- 
ure would be rewritten so as to give 
natives a right to register, but on a 
separate electoral roll. The Province 
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would then be divided into three elec- 
toral divisions, each of which would 
return one member—a European—to 
represent the Bantu. In other words, 
while the Bantu would send elected 
spokesmen to the legislative cham- 
bers, their power would be strictly 
and effectively limited. 


LABOR IN NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s first Parliament un- 
der a Labor government opened early 
in March. From a preliminary state- 
ment made by Prime Minister Savage 
on Feb. 24 it appeared that the gov- 
ernment would, among other things, 
move to restore and extend the facili- 
ties of the Arbitration Act, take over 
railway control from the Railways 
Board, increase pensions as a step to- 
ward a general superannuation sys- 
tem and shorten working hours. The 
first move toward a “guaranteed 
prices” policy had been taken on Feb. 
10, when the Minister of Industries 
and Commerce announced a plan for 
the stabilization of the wheat, flour 
and bread industries. 

Under this scheme, which will be 
controlled by a Wheat Committee 
made up of representatives of wheat 
growers, millers and bakers, all flour 
imports are to be embargoed. The do- 
mestic grower will receive a stated 
price for a year’s crop and a basic 
price will be set for flour delivered 
at bakehouses. From these figures the 
cost of bread will be determined and, 
except for unavoidable variations in 
outlying districts, New Zealanders will 
be able to buy a loaf of standard 
weight at a fixed price. The govern- 
ment thus intends to guarantee the 
farmer fair prices for his wheat, to 
end price-cutting among processors 
and to safeguard the consumer. 


A Drama of French Polities 


By FRANCIS BROWN 


+ eo French Chamber of Deputies > 


on Feb. 27 gave at long last its 
approval to the Franco-Soviet pact 
of mutual assistance. This treaty, 
signed on May 2, 1935, by the French 
Foreign Minister and the Soviet Am- 
bassador, had slumbered so quietly in 
the Quai d’Orsay that its friends won- 
dered whether it would ever emerge 
for ratification. M. Laval had fixed a 
date for debate on the treaty, but on 
Jan, 22 events forced him out of office, 
and it was Feb. 11 before the Sarraut 
‘Ministry was ready to bring up the 
question. 

Discussion of the treaty had only 
started when Parliament was thrown 
into confusion by one of those un- 
toward happenings which so often up- 
set French politics. Léon Blum, leader 
of the Socialist party, was driving 
home from the Chamber on Feb. 13 
with Georges Monnet, a Socialist 
Deputy, and Mme. Monnet. As they 
turned into the Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main they met the funeral procession 
of Jacques Bainville, the historian, 
which was accompanied by several 
hundred members of the Royalist or- 
ganization, the Camelots du Roi. Sud- 
denly the Royalists recognized M. 
Blum. They turned on him, and man- 
aged in the ensuing attack to injure 
him seriously. 

When the Chamber met for its after- 
noon session that day the news of the 
assault on the respected Socialist 
leader stirred deep resentment. The 
President of the Chamber and the 
Premier made moving addresses in 
which they deplored the incident and 


promised that action would be taken 
to prevent similar outrages. Members 
of the Right, as well as of the Left, 
understood the dangers in the situa- 
tion, but the Left was especially in- 
sistent that the government move 
against the Royalists. 


The Cabinet, hurriedly summoned, 
ordered the immediate dissolution of 
the Royalist leagues, the Action Fran- 
caise and the Camelots du _ Roi. 
Charles Maurras, editor of the Royal- 
ist paper, L’Action Francaise, was 
charged with incitement to violence 
because of articles that he had writ- 
ten for the paper. The suddenness 
with which the government acted took 
the Royalists by surprise, and ac- 
counted perhaps for the lack of dis- 
order that might otherwise have fol- 
lowed the affair on the boulevard. 

The parties of the Left, as a warn- 
ing to the Royalists, staged a great 
demonstration on Feb. 16 when more 
than 100,000 people marched in Paris 
from the Pantheon to the Place de la 
Nation. Red flags were carried along 
with the Tricolor, while the “Interna- 
tionale’” was sung even more often 
than the ‘“Marsellaise.” It was all 
good-natured and orderly, although de- 
plored generally by the Nationalists 
and their press. 

The whole subject of the govern- 
ment attitude toward public demon- 
strations was debated in the Chamber 
on Feb. 21. Premier Sarraut, of 
course, defended the Cabinet’s policy. 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, who attacked 
the government, overstepped himself 
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when he accused the Premier of re- 
sponsibility for the assassination of 
King Alexander and Foreign Minister 
Barthou at Marseilles, since at the 
time M. Sarraut was Minister of the 
Interior. An uproar followed this gibe 
and the Premier, so it was said after- 
ward, was distinctly heard to use the 
unparliamentary expression, “dirty 
dog.” 

The Premier, who in the course of 
the debate had been called a Keren- 
sky who would lead France into com- 
munism, told the Chamber that “the 
time is past when the working masses 
had only stomach reflexes. Now they 
have them from the heart.’ He de- 
fended liberty of thought and speech, 
and when it was all over his govern- 
ment emerged with a majority of 229, 
a larger vote than it received when it 
first went before the Chamber. 

Tempers have worn thin, as a fight 
between two Deputies in the lobby of 
the Chamber that day further proved. 
Perhaps it was just as well that the 
Parliament was to adjourn on March 
13, and that general elections will be 
held on April 26. Meanwhile, evidence 
continued to point to a Left victory, 
the latest straw in the wind being the 
election on Feb. 23 of a Communist 
Senator in a Paris district. 

The Blum affair postponed debate 
on the Franco-Soviet pact until Feb. 
18. (For an outline of the treaty see 
Professor Nevins’s article on page 
60.) 

The Right, traditionally anti-Ger- 
man, showed a surprising tenderness 
for Reich sensibilities. There was talk 
of the need for Franco-German rap- 
prochement, and insistence that any 
pact with the Soviet Union would 
make friendship across the Rhine im- 
possible. Furthermore, should Ger- 
many attack France there was little 
reason to believe that the Soviet 


Union would be of much assistance. 

From the other side of the Cham- 
ber came denial of all these charges. 
M. Flandin, making his first speech 
as Foreign Minister, asserted that the 
pact was within the framework of the 
League, that it gave further evidence 
of French devotion to the principles 
of collective security. He brushed aside 
the criticism that the treaty repudi- 
ated Locarno, since both documents 
forbid recourse to war except as a 
means of defense against aggression. 
If necessary, he suggested, the 
Franco-Soviet pact could be taken to 
the World Court for adjudication; 
certainly it could not be used as a 
German excuse for violating the Lo- 
carno treaty by remilitarizing the 
Rhineland. But Flandin had to eat his 
words when, on March 7, German 
troops suddenly marched into the 
Rhineland. 

Other defenders of the agreement 
with the Soviet Union pictured the 
Russian military might. Such was 
the burden of Edouard Herriot’s plea 
for ratification. He concluded his 
speech to the Chamber by declaring 
that the treaty “is strictly defensive, 
threatens nobody, accords with the 
League of Nations and Locarno and 
would aid in fighting against all wars 
and in preparing what every one de- 


‘ sires—peace.” 


M. Herriot also had something to 
say about the Czarist debt held by 
about 2,000,000 Frenchmen. These 
bondholders have never allowed the 
French Government to forget how 
they feel about Soviet repudiation. 
They have insisted upon some sort of 
settlement yet, while an agreement 
probably could be negotiated, it has 
never been seriously attempted. Since 
the Franco-Soviet pact was accom- 
panied by a proposal for commercial 
credits to the Soviet Union, there was 
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added reason for reviving the old debt 
question. 

It was said that the Soviet Union 
was wholly solvent. Why then, shout- 
ed a Nationalist Deputy, were not the 
Czarist debts paid? This gave M. Her- 
riot an opportunity not only to recall 
that as early as 1905 Russian liberals 
had issued a warning that the Russian 
debts would never be paid, but to ask 
the Chamber why France, a nation 
presumably solvent, did not pay her 
war debts to the United States. 

Finally the treaty came to a vote. 
Ratification, despite all the heat, had 
never been in doubt and the vote of 
353 to 164 surprised no one. The ques- 
tion of old debts and new credits was 
left for later discussion. On March 5 
the treaty had still to be approved by 
the French Senate. 


ECONOMIC WORRIES 
Meanwhile, 


France continued its 
struggle with economic depression. 
There have been signs that an upturn 
has begun, for in the textile, leather 
and rubber trades improvement is 
marked. Imports in January were 93,- 
000,000 francs greater than in Decem- 
ber, 1935, the second consecutive 
month in which a rise has been ap- 
parent. Wholesale and retail prices 
are rising slightly. But none of this 
improvement was yet great enough to 
justify much optimism, especially 
when the sorry state of government 
finances was considered. 

Already observers have noted that 
the French budget, supposedly in bal- 
ance when passed last December, will 
run a deficit of at least 5,000,000,000 
francs. There is difficulty in floating 
domestic loans, even at high interest 
rates, and yet the Treasury must raise 
within the year about 10,000,000,000 
francs. 

The Treasury consequently turned 


to London for aid, where, after sev- 
eral weeks of negotiation, a $200,- 
000,000 credit at 3 per cent was ar- 
ranged through the banking house of 
Lazard Fréres. When this was an- 
nounced on Feb. 17 it was said that 
the credit would run for three months 
with the privilege of being renewed 
for a maximum period of nine months. 
The money was needed, it was ex- 
plained, to tide the Treasury over a 
lean period of tax collections. No 
bonds were to be sold in London, and 
arrangements were such that the 
transfer of sterling into francs would 
not disturb foreign exchange. Full de- 
tails of the transaction were refused 
when Marcel Régnier, Finance Minis- 
ter, appeared on Feb. 21 before the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber. 


BELGIUM UNDER VAN ZEELAND 


Belgium, as the van Zeeland Minis- 
try’s year drew to a close, found it- 
self on the road to recovery. In March, 
1935, the country was gripped by fi- 
nancial panic; foreign and domestic 
trade was stagnant, while unemploy- 
ment was growing. Deflation, the of- 
ficial policy, threatened to grind the 
country to pieces. But on March 19, 
1935, the Theunis Cabinet resigned, 
to be followed by that of Paul van 
Zeeland. A new period then opened. 

The van Zeeland government im- 
mediately asked and received power 
to rule by decree for a year. There- 
upon it moved to devalue the belga, 
reorganize the banking system, fund 
the public debt, inaugurate public 
works, reduce taxes and relieve 
debtors. The year has been full, but 
the task undertaken has been so well 
done that the Premier has announced 
that he will retire on April 1, twelve 
months after his work began. 

Belgium’s New Deal commenced 
with a 28 per cent devaluation of the 











belga. Since then the coal, steel, tex- 
tile and shipping industries have 
shown real improvement. Unemploy- 
ment has been reduced by one-quarter. 
Retail prices have increased by about 
10 per cent, but any speculative rise 
has been checked by the lowering of 
tariff rates on articles whose cost 
showed a tendency to increase too 
rapidly. 

The government has negotiated 
trade agreements with several nations 
and has others pending. The commer- 
cial treaty with the Soviet Union has 
proved disappointing, but one with 
the United States has been most satis- 
factory. This treaty, signed before the 
van Zeeland Cabinet came to power, 
has been in part responsible for a 61 
per cent increase in the value of Bel- 
gian trade with the United States. 

After converting the internal debt, 
the Belgian Government has turned 
attention to its foreign issues. These 
carry 7 per cent interest and are to 
be replaced by 4 per cents. In the 
United States more than $96,000,000 
of Belgian bonds have recently been 
repatriated, while loans originally 
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floated in Great Britain, Sweden and 
the Netherlands are on the list to 
be refunded. The savings achieved 
through these conversion operations 
have helped to balance the national 
budget. 


In Belgium, as in other countries, 
complete recovery depends upon world 
conditions. During the past year Bel- 
gians have become more and more ap- 
prehensive about the German mili- 
tary resurgence. This fear lay be- 
hind the recent conversations in Paris 
between Premier van Zeeland and the 
French Foreign Minister. It helps to 
explain the defense bill brought before 
Parliament in February. 


The outcome of the Paris conversa- 
tions was not made public, although 
it was understood that M. van Zee- 
land assured the French that Belgium 
would further strengthen her de- 
fenses. In this connection he could 
point to the pending bill that would 
increase the army by extending the 
term of service. The proposed law, 
however, has been threatened by the 
opposition of the anti-French Flem- 
ings as well as by the Socialists. 





German Learning in Decline 
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By SIDNEY B. FAy 





INCE Hitler rose to power there 
S can be no doubt that in Germany 
academic freedom, sound learning and 
true scholarship, judged by the usual 
educational standards of the Western 
world, have suffered grievously. Dur- 
ing the past three years some 20 per 
cent of the best teachers and ablest 
scholars have been dismissed—with 
pensions. They included not only Jews 
but also many liberal professors who 





were thought to be lukewarm to Nazi 
doctrines. Those who still retained 
their positions were often torn be- 
tween what they regarded as objec- ~ 
tive truth and what they understood 
to be in accord with Nazi ideology. 
The path followed has differed 
widely. Some professors omitted the 
Hitler salute at the beginning of lec- 
tures and discoursed with the same 
freedom as in pre-Hitler days. Others, 
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conscious that they had dependents, 
held themselves in check. But the fact 
that they were always under scruti- 
ny by Nazi students or the police 
had a disturbing effect on their seren- 
ity of mind, and it was difficult to do 
real scholarly work. Sudden and un- 
explained transfers from one univer- 
sity to another produced a further 
feeling of uncertainty and insecurity. 
As a consequence, the quality and 
quantity of the scholarly output in 
German scientific periodicals has 
shrunk to a shocking degree. 

To end this evil the Nazis decreed 
that the total number of new students 
admitted annually should be cut by 
about a half to 15,000, not more than 
one-tenth of whom might be women. 
This reduced university enrollment in 
1934-35 to 77,000. By fixing a maxi- 
mum number for each university, the 
Nazis sought to reduce the attendance 
at the great city universities of Ber- 


lin, Munich, Hamburg and Cologne in 
favor of the smaller universities. 


Selection depended partly on the re- 
port of the pupil’s school principal 
and partly on the report of the local 
Nazi leader. Among the determining 
factors were not only the boy’s aca- 
demic school record but his record in 
the Hitler Youth and the half year of 
Labor Service, his qualities of leader- 
ship and especially his “attitude” to- 
ward Nazi doctrines. All students were 
also expected to belong to a Nazi or- 
ganization known as the National So- 
cialist Student Body. 


Thus, by proper selection and pres- 
sure, it was attempted to have all uni- 
versity students good Nazis. This ef- 
fort has been only partly successful. 
Although the older and more aristo- 
cratic student fraternities of Corps 
and Burschenschaften were forced 
into a formal and outward conformity, 
their traditional spirit of liberty, in- 


dividual independence and desire for 
sound scholarship has by no means 
disappeared from the student body. 
This latter fact was deplored in a 
statement issued by Dr. Rust on Feb. 
28 in which he declared that all pro- 
fessors and students must become Na- 
zis and create a new National Social- 
ist type of learning. 


The course of study in the universi- 
ties has also been greatly changed, in 
accordance with Nazi racial ideas. 
Formerly students had practically 
free choice in their electives, but now 
they must spend a considerable part 
of the first two years studying such 
courses as eugenics, racial hygiene, 
genetics, racial biology and the vari- 
ous political, economic and ethical 
questions of National Socialism. One 
now finds courses on “Christianity 
and National Socialism,” “The Indo- 
Germanic Language as an Expression 
of Pre-Aryan Nationality” and such 
topics, in which one doubts if the spirit 
of objective impartiality prevails. 

In view of these things the invita- 
tion sent to all the great universities 
of the world to attend the 550th anni- 
versary of Heidelberg University met 
with varying responses. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Birmingham rejected the 
invitation, in accordance with a long 
letter of the Bishop of Durham to the 
London Times, in which he said: “It 
cannot be right that the universities 
of Great Britain, which we treasure as 
the very citadels of sound learning, 
because they are the vigilant guard- 
ians of intellectual freedom, should 
openly fraternize with the avowed 
and shameless enemies of both.” 
Thereupon the Rector of Heidelberg 
University withdrew all invitations to 
the English institutions. 


THE CHURCH CONFLICT 


The Rev. Martin Niemoeller, the 
militant leader of the Evangelical 
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Confessional Church, declared recent- 
ly before a congregation that packed 
his church in Berlin-Dahlem, that he 
as well as every self-respecting Chris- 
tian in Germany stood squarely behind 
Pastor Kruse, who recently received 
a jail sentence because he had predict- 
ed the collapse of the Third Reich if 
National Socialism identified itself 
with the pagan myths of Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, the party’s official philos- 
opher. Dr. Niemoeller criticized his 
former co-workers who had accepted 
posts in the “neutral” Church Com- 
missions established by Reichminister 
Kerrl to bring about the unification of 
all Evangelical churches in Germany. 
He admonished the Confessional 
Church to arm itself against disinte- 
gration in its own ranks now that per- 
secutions and jail sentences were 
again being invoked. God and National 
Socialism, he asserted, were things 
apart, and any attempt to fuse them 
constituted heresy no less intolerable 
than every other intervention by the 
State in the church’s affairs. 

The same defiant attitude toward 
Dr. Kerrl and the Nazi authorities 
was assumed by Pastor Gerhard 
Jacobi a couple of weeks later before 
a crowded congregation in the huge 
auditorium of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Church in the west end of Berlin. 
Fifty of Pastor Jacobi’s brother 
preachers, wearing their clerical 
gowns, flanked his pulpit throughout 
the sermon and volunteered to act as 
his bodyguard. 

Under the inspiration of these two 
stern and determined spirits repre- 
sentatives of the 9,000 pastors of the 
Confessional Church met in a Nation- 
al Synod at Bad Oeynhausen on Feb. 
19. Bishops Meiser of Bavaria and 
Wurm of Wuerttemberg did not attend 
the Synod nor were their dioceses 
represented. The main question be- 
fore the Synod was whether it would 


accept compromise with Dr. Kerrl 
and his Church Commissions or fol- 
low the more defiant lead of Dr. Nie- 
moeller and his supporters. A con- 
siderable majority were in favor of 
the latter. 

The Synod drew up a set of resolu- 
tions that left no possibility of com- 
promise between the semi-Nazi sys- 
tem of church government represent- 
ed by Dr. Kerrt and his Church Com- 
missions on the one hand, and the in- 
dependent church government set up 
by the Confessional Church under the 
determined leadership of Dr. Niemoel- 
ler on the other. The Synod also 
adopted a resolution supporting Car- 
dinal Faulhaber’s opposition to re- 
placing confessional schools by the 
proposed wholly Nazi secular schools. 

Dr. Goebbels attempted to give some 
support to Dr. Kerrl on Feb. 18 by 
issuing a ruling that any church peri- 
odical that commented unfavorably 
on any government policy must be 
regarded by the police and the Reich 
Cultural Chamber as subject to the 
Editors’ Law, which provides for the 
expulsion of any editor from his posi- 
tion and the journalistic profession 
if he opposes the government’s wishes. 
This ruling was intended to intimidate 
church editors who might comment 
on the stand of Dr. Niemoeller and 
the Bad Oeynhausen Synod. A week 
earlier the Nazi police suppressed in 
Duesseldorf the Roman Catholic peri- 
odical Michael, which had a circula- 
tion of 280,000. 

On Feb. 11 the Secret Police struck 
a heavy blow at the Roman Catholic 
Youth organizations by arresting their 
secretary-general, Mgr. Hendrick 
Wolker, in Duesseldorf along with 
some thirty or forty of his co-work- 
ers, whom the government charged 
with being in illegal association with 
Communists. The arrests, however, 
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seem to have been made to break up 
more completely the Catholic Youth 
organizations. 


GERMAN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The number of German unemployed 
increased only 12,000 during January, 
as compared with the record number 
of 524,000 last December and 369,000 
in January, 1935. The total unem- 
ployed at the end of January, 1936, 
was thus 2,520,000, or 453,000 less 
than at the end of January, 1935. The 
good showing was attributed partly 
to the resumption of open-air work, 
which was made possible by the mild 
weather. 


The foreign trade account for 1935 
closed with an export surplus of 111,- 
000,000 marks, as compared with an 
unfavorable import surplus of 285,- 
000,000 in 1934. The surplus in Janu- 
ary, 1936, was 18,200,000 marks, a 
great improvement when compared 


with a deficit of 104,900,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1935. Despite 
these apparently favorable figures, 
only about one-fifth of the export sur- 
plus actually brings any foreign ex- 
change into the Reichsbank, whose 
gold holdings fell on Feb. 29 to 71,- 
675,000 marks. This point, the lowest 
ever, represented a coverage of only 
1.84 per cent, also the lowest on record. 

Germany negotiated in February 
another “stand-still” agreement with 
foreign bankers who advanced money 
to Germany before 1931, but who have 
had to leave their money since the 
bank crash of that year in blocked 
accounts in Germany. In the sixth an- 
nual “stand-still” agreement of Feb- 
ruary, 1936, Germany agreed that the 
foreign banks might sell “travel 
marks” available for the use of tour- 
ists in paying railway fares and other 
transportation expenses in Germany. 
The new travel marks will enable for- 


eign bankers to realize on a part of 
their frozen credits. 

A shortage of food, especially of 
meat, again made itself felt in Ger- 
many in February, so that General 
von Blomberg on March 3 ordered 
that for two months the army and 
the police should be put on a fish 
diet two days a week. Dr. Frick, the 
Minister of Interior, ordered the whole 
population to eat fish at least one 
day in the week and “recommended” 
that it should be eaten twice a week. 
Some frozen meat, to be sure, has 
been imported from Argentina and 
elsewhere, but to pay for this Ger- 
many has to draw upon her scanty 
and diminishing supply of gold and 
foreign exchange. 

From the point of view of the gov- 
ernment, if not from that of the 
people, there has been an encouraging 
rise in tax revenues. During the first 
ten months of the fiscal year the total 
reached 8,050,000,000 marks, as com- 
pared with 6,846,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding 
year. As the budget has not been 
published it is impossible to tell how 
great may be the deficit arising 
from the expenditures on rearmament. 


NAZIS IN SWITZERLAND 


Foliowing the assassination on Feb. 
4 of Wilhelm Gustloff, a Nazi leader 
in Switzerland, the Swiss Federal 
Council voted unanimously on Feb. 18 
that all central or regional German 
Nazi organizations in the country 
should be suppressed. The Swiss Jus- 
tice and Police Departments were 
asked by the Federal Council to study 
the whole question of future tolera- 
tion of any foreign political organiza- 
tions in Switzerland. German Nazi 
and Italian Fascist groups are declared 
to have abused Swiss hospitality and 
neutrality for several years past. 





Victory of the Spanish Left 


By WI.u.LiAm E. LINGELBACH 


LECTIONS for the Spanish Cortes 
on Feb. 16 resulted in an unex- 
pected victory for Popular Action, the 
coalition of Leftist groups. Of the 473 
seats, they secured 253, as compared 
with 175 for the parties of the Right 
and 50 for the Center. The outcome, 
which will not be seriously modified 
in the secondary elections, may be re+ 
garded as a fairly accurate expression 
of political opinion throughout the 
country. The franchise is liberal—men 
and women 23 and over vote—making 
an electorate of about 13,000,000. The 
issues were entirely domestic and were 
not complicated by pressing foreign 
problems; the leaders were well known 
and experienced. 

The hope of the Right rested main- 
ly on Catholic Popular Action, which 
had become a well-knit party organ- 
ization under its young leader, Gil 
Robles; with them were the Conserva- 
tives, Agrarians and the two Monarch- 
ist groups. According to Hl Debate, 
the organ of Catholic Popular Action, 
the “issue was one of revolution 
against law and order, of respect for 
religion, property, the family and na- 
tional unity, with socialism as the real 
enemy.” 

To this coalition of the Right the 
Left opposed a working alliance in 
“defense of the republic” led by the 
Socialist, Largo Caballero, former 
Minister of Labor, and by ex-Premier 
Manuel Azania. Organized for the elec- 
tion as the Popular Front, it consisted 
of Left-wing Republicans, Socialists, 
Communists and Anarcho-Syndical- 
ists. The last groups for the first time 


pooled their interests in a united front 
and adopted the ballot in place of di- 
rect action in accordance with the pol- 
icy recommended a year ago by the 
Third International. Accused of aim- 
ing at revolution and a “Red dictator- 
ship,” they in turn stressed the dan- 
gers of clericalism, a Fascist dictator- 
ship and civil war. 

Party feeling was intense during 
the campaign and violence increased 
as the elections approached. Fortu- 
nately, President Zamora had suc- 
ceeded in keeping the Right Center 
government in office to hold the bal- 
ance even between the rival factions 
and afford the electorate—a majority 
of them women—the opportunity to 
register their votes without molesta- 
tion. More than 50,000 civil guards, 
gendarmes and shock police were en- 
listed to maintain law and order. As 
a result, disorders and violence were 
kept down. 

As the news of the victory of the 
Left became known, however, demon- 
strations and riots broke out in many 
places. On all sides rose the demand 
for the immediate release of political 
prisoners, while rumors of plans for 
a military coup d’état by the Right 
to establish a dictatorship became 
more and more insistent. Left ex- 
tremists again attacked and pillaged 
churches, and the toll of the dead 
rose to twenty-seven. In the face of 
the danger, Premier Portela Valla- 
dares and his Cabinet resigned to en- 
able President Zamora to call on his 
old friend, ex-Premier Manuel Azajia, 
to take over the government. Azafia 
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accepted and on Feb. 19 organized a 
Ministry of the Left. 

In the meantime, the release of po- 
litical prisoners and a general amnes- 
ty for all offenders was ordered. Ac- 
cording to popular estimate nearly 
30,000 were freed amid the rejoicing 
of their friends who cheered and 
féted them as martyrs, while many 
monarchists and ultra-Conservatives 
prepared to leave the country. To re- 
store order, a state of alarm was pro- 
claimed and the civil guards and the 
military were mobilized, even arm- 
ored cars going into service in Madrid 
and Barcelona. This show of strength 
by the government had a sobering ef- 
fect; the rioting subsided, the red 
flag disappeared and the singing of 
the “Internationale” ceased. Amid it 
all, the people, so correspondents re- 
ported, suddenly turned to carnival 
week and, for the moment at least, 
buried political affairs in showers of 
coafetti, dancing and merry-making. 

The prospects for a harmonious or 
even pacific adjustment are none too 
bright, for the differences of opinion 
and policies touch the heart of the 
nation’s economic and _ social life. 
Among the prisoners released under 
the orders of the new régime was the 
fiery old President of the Catalan Re- 
public, Luis Companys. He had pro- 
claimed Catalan independence in Oc- 
tober, 1934, and been sentenced to 
thirty years in an Andalusian prison 
for treason. On Feb. 19 the Catalan 
Cortes, suspended since the October 
revolt, reassembled in the Parliament 
Building. 

Fortunately the return to power of 
the Left brings the government once 
more into line with the Constitution 
and the policies laid down by the 
Constituent Cortes. On the other hand, 
the strength of the Right, and the 
manifest inability of the Left coali- 


tion to continue as a united bloc neces- 
sitates government by the Left Center, 
which must attract to itself support 
from both the Right and the Left. The 
Socialists have refused to cooperate, 
deciding to remain free to work for 
their Marxian program and a Soviet 
system for Spain. 

Proclaimed in April, 1931, the Span- 
ish Republic has in less than five years 
experienced three general elections, 
a bewildering succession of Ministries 
and a chronic state of alarm. Until 
December, 1933, the Left Republicans, 
leaning toward State socialism, were 
in control, with Azafia as Prime Minis- 
ter. They drew up and adopted the 
Constitution, separated church and 
State, nationalized church property, 
established civil marriage, dissolved 
the Jesuits and subjected other relig- 
ious orders to a law of associations. 
They set up a system of secular edu- 
cation, began the construction of over 
9,000 public schools, developed an ex- 
tensive program of public works, in- 
cluding a network of highways and 
roads, the electrification of railroads, 
extensive hydro-electric works, irri- 
gation projects and a large housing 
program. They also inaugurated 
Sweeping agrarian reforms, ordering 
the break-up of the estates of the 
grandees, the nationalization of the 
land and its distribution for cultiva- 
tion in small holdings by individual 
peasants, or in larger acreage by co- 
operatives, Finally they provided a 
Federal system with wide autonomy 
for Catalonia on lines acceptable not 
only to the Catalans but also to the 
Basques and other aspirants for local 
and State rights. 

These sweeping changes in a coun- 
try of long-established customs and 
traditions roused deep resentment and 
powerful opposition. This manifested 
itself in the election for the Cortes in 
November, 1933, by a decided swing 
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to the Right, which reduced the Left- 
ist majority in the Parliament to a 
small minority. Then for two years, 
until the dissolution of the Cortes in 
December, 1935, the Conservatives 
were in control, led mainly by Alejan- 
dro Lerroux, supported by Gil Robles 
and his Catholic Popular Action. Un- 
der the pressure of the conservative 
elements, the process of undoing the 
work of the Constituent Cortes began. 
The laws for agrarian reform were 
not enforced, steps were taken to 
rescind the laws in regard to the 
church and the religious orders, and 
preparations were made to subject the 
Constitution itself to drastic revision. 

In the Autumn of 1934 a crisis was 
precipitated by the Socialists and ex- 
tremists of the Left in the October 
revolt, which was suppressed only 
after much bloodshed and heavy loss 


of life and property. Thousands .were 
arrested and thrown in prison and 
political and civil liberties were sup- 
pressed till the parties of the Left 
withdrew from the Cortes altogether. 
For reasons of his own, however, Gil 
Robles, although his party was the 
largest in the Cortes, would not as- 
sume the Premiership till the political 
scandals forced Lerroux to resign. 
Even then he hesitated and President 
Zamora, seizing the opportunity, dis- 
solved the Cortes and kept Premier 
Portela in the saddle to guide the na- 
tion through the critical period of the 
elections. The victory of the Left 
brings the government again into the 
hands of the parties friendly to the 
Constitution, to the “democratic re- 
public of all classes,” and to an inte- 
gral State “consistent with the au- 
tonomy of municipalities and regions.” 


Polish-German Friendship 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


HE second anniversary of the 

Polish-German non- aggression 
pact, signed at the end of January, 
1934, gave the government press of 
Warsaw and Berlin an opportunity to 
exchange compliments, but actual re- 
lations between the two countries 
were at the moment somewhat 
strained. On two recent occasions, 
Warsaw had felt compelled to make 
strong representations in Berlin. Cer- 
tain public utterances by Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, Reich Minister of Eco- 
nomics, were construed as indicating 
that Germany still covets Upper Si- 
lesia, and this brought forth Polish 
protest. Then Poland demanded the 
transfer of 70,000,000 zlotys owed 


by German railroads for traffic 
through the Polish Corridor, but held 
up by the Reichsbank. 

There was no disposition of Ger- 
many to evade the debt, but only a 
difference of opinion on the mode of 
payment. The Germans wanted to 
turn over only a small amount in 
cash, remitting the remainder in com- 
modities. Warsaw insisted that the 
cash payment should amount to at 
least 50 per cent. With a view to ap- 
plying pressure, the Polish Govern- 
ment on Feb. 7 ordered German pas- 
senger traffic through the Corridor 
reduced 40 per cent. 

Later in the month matters took a 
turn for the better. During one of his 
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frequent hunting trips to Poland, 
General Hermann Goering, German 
Air Minister and ardent advocate of 
German-Polish cooperation, met Colo- 
nel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, 
on Feb. 23 and assured him that all 
misunderstandings between the two 
countries would be straightened out. 
Fresh proposals regarding the sum 
due for railway transit through the 
Corridor were to be made, and com- 
plaints of the Polish minority in Ger- 
many against Polish revisionist propa- 
ganda in the Reich were to be dis- 
cussed in a friendly spirit. Colonel 
Beck was able to answer that the 
Poles saw no reason to alter their pol- 
icy toward Germany and that they 
continued to regard the bilateral 
German-Polish agreement as one of 
the most important achievements of 
Polish diplomacy. 

Racial and religious problems have 
commanded unusual attention. A re- 
curring wave of anti-Semitism led 
Premier Koscialkowski on Feb. 17 to 
speak on the subject in very strong 
terms when introducing the budget 
in the Sejm. Ultimately, the govern- 
ment adopted emergency measures. 
Then a bill was introduced in the 
Sejm on Feb. 7 by Mme. Janina Pry- 
stor, wife of a former Premier, seek- 
ing to abolish after Jan. 1, 1937, the 
slaughtering of animals (other than 
pigs) for human consumption in ac- 
cordance with the ancient Jewish 
ritual. It was alleged that needless 
cruelty is involved. At the present 
time the meat industry in Poland is 
virtually a Jewish monopoly, and the 
30,000,000 non-Jews eat kosher prod- 
ucts equally with the 3,500,000 Jews. 
Notwithstanding vigorous protest 
from the Jewish elements—voiced 
dramatically by a gathering of 1,800 
rabbis in Warsaw on Feb. 13—the 


pending measure was expected to be- 
come law. 


TRADE IN THE DANUBE AREA 


As a result of the Austrian Chancel- 
lor’s visit to Prague, Austro-Czecho- 
slovak trade negotiations, which 
have been going on intermittently for 
years, were actively resumed on Feb. 
4, Czechoslovakia has at present a 
substantial favorable trade balance, 
and for this reason not only Austria 
but economic circles outside the two 
countries are anxiously watching the 
outcome. A mutual agreement for 
preferential tariffs between an adher- 
ent of the so-called Roman bloc and a 
member of the Little Entente might 
be a signal for freer trade arrange- 
ments throughout the Danube area. 
Because of the increasing difficulty 
with which Austria carries on busi- 
ness with Italy, on account of the 
latter’s shortage of funds, a better 
economic arrangement with Czecho- 
slovakia would be gratifying. The 
Czechoslovaks would profit less. 


RUMANIAN FASCISTS 


During the first week of February 
three minor political organizations in 
Rumania drew together in a new anti- 
Semitic, Right-Wing Fascist party. 
One of the cooperating groups was the 
Christian League, led by Professor A. 
C. Cuza, supported largely by stu- 
dents, and recognized as the most vio- 
lent anti-Jewish organization in the 
country. A second, the National Chris- 
tian party, is led by a poet, Octavian 
Goga, who was once an energetic 
Police Minister. The third was a band 
of seceders from the National Peas- 
ant party led by ex-Premier Vaida- 
Voevod, who at one time planned to 
form his own super-patriotic party. 

The new organization aims to drive 
Jews and Hungarians out of lucrative 
positions and from public life, to ex- 
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terminate all traces of socialism and 
to impose an authoritarian govern- 
ment on the country. In foreign af- 
fairs it opposes the League of Na- 
tions, condemns rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union, deplores any definite 
attachment to France and the Little 
Entente and favors close relations 
with Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. 
It is charged that the new party got 
its funds from Berlin. 


THE VELTCHEV SENTENCES 


After a trial carried on in complete 
secrecy over a period of two months, 
a Bulgarian military court on Feb. 
22 passed sentence on Colonel Damian 
Veltchev and others accused of insti- 
gating or participating in the unsuc- 
cessful plot of last October to assas- 
sinate King Boris and foment a na- 
tion-wide rebellion. Colonel Veltchev 
and a co-defendant, Major Cyril 
Stantsev, were sentenced to death; 
two other colonels were given ten 
years’ imprisonment; seven captains, 
eight years, and fifteen defendants, 
mostly members of the Zveno group, 
were set at liberty. 

The severity of the sentences 
shocked even Veltchev’s enemies, who, 
however much they disliked him, gen- 
erally conceded that the condemned 
man was a Sincere patriot. The Court 
of Appeals, to which the cases were 
carried, has final jurisdiction, since 
the King’s power of commutation was 
taken away in 1934. Opinion was 
widespread, however, that unless King 
Boris could find a way to save Velt- 
chev from death, his personal prestige 
would suffer. 

Pursuing its purpose to prevent ac- 
tivities on Bulgarian soil likely to of- 
fend neighboring States, the govern- 
ment at the end of January decreed 
the final dissolution of the central or- 
ganization of legally established ref- 
ugee unions—the Macedonian Nation- 


al Committee. Until May, 1934, the 
members of this organization were 
mostly adherents of the notorious 
Michailov, who is now in exile, but of 
late it has been composed chiefly of 
Protogerovists, rivals of the Michail- 
ovists. 

At the middle of February foreign 
correspondents in Bulgaria were re- 
ported to be much disturbed over a 
law drafted at a recent session of the 
Cabinet Council under which they 
might be condemned to penal servi- 
tude if their dispatches happened to 
be construed by Bulgarian authorities 
as “untrue to facts or damaging to 
the country’s interests.” Naturally 
enough, this new attack on the foreign 
press was associated in journalistic 
circles with the recent expulsion of 
The New York Times correspondent, 
following his revelations concerning 
the Macedonian and other terrorist 
elements in the country and his out- 
spoken description of the background 
of the Veltchev trial. 


YUGOSLAV STALEMATE 


After the assassination of King 
Alexander at Marseilles in October, 
1934, three main courses of action 
were open to those who guide Yugo- 
slavia’s destinies. One was to hold 
strictly to the King’s régime, a thing 
difficult to do without the King him- 
self, especially since the sovereign’s 
ultimate intentions were unknown. A 
second was to reverse the former lines 
of policy and, among other things, 
grant home rule to Croatia. A third 
was gradually to pass from dictator- 
ship to constitutional government by 
progressively restoring political lib- 
erties and seeking to appease the 
Croats with cautious concessions in 
self-administration. 

The present government of the 
Regency and Premier Stoyadinovitch 
is endeavoring to follow the third of 
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these courses. Pledged to “maintain 
national unity,” it has nevertheless 
sought to mollify the country by re- 
forming the laws regulating the press, 
electoral procedure and the right of 
assembly. It has granted broader tol- 
eration in Croatia, and the situation 
there is somewhat improved, even 
though critics complain that a genu- 
ine solution is no nearer than before. 
But no decisive steps can be taken 
in any direction. The present Skup- 
shtina, or Parliament, was elected 
under the dominating influence of for- 
mer Premier Yeftitch, and is not only 
admittedly a poor mirror of national 
opinion but an annoyance to Premier 
Stoyadinovitch and his colleagues. Al- 
though accorded a vote of confidence 
on Feb. 14, they find themselves com- 
pelled to resort to all manner of ruses 
in order to obtain necessary support. 
At the same time, a new election 
might return a chamber even less 
tractable. The Croat issue is still 
fundamentally deadlocked; the Croat 
minority is strong, resolute, well or- 
ganized and bent upon nothing less 
than autonomy: such as was enjoyed 
under the Austro-Hungarian régime. 
By judgment of a French court at 
Aix-en-Provence, rendered on Feb. 12, 
three Croats, members of the Ustachi 
secret society and charged with being 
accomplices of the assassin who killed 
King Alexander and Foreign Minister 
Barthou, will spend the rest of their 
lives on Devil’s Island. Other alleged 
conspirators were condemned to life 
imprisonment, and still others who re- 
main at liberty were sentenced to be 
guillotined if caught on French soil. 


GREEK POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY 


Throughout February King George’s 
desire for the formation of an all- 
party Cabinet in Greece continued to 
be frustrated by personal bickerings 
and interparty skirmishes. The chief 


difficulty arose from the cleavage be- 
tween Venizelists and anti-Venizelists, 
who are almost evenly balanced in the 
new Chamber. From Paris on Feb. 11 
Venizelos proposed a “neutral” Cabi- 
net, but the plan was vetoed by ex- 
Premier Tsaldaris, who indicated that 
he would not participate in any gov- 
ernment containing Venizelists unless 
it should be guaranteed that Venizelos 
himself would remain out of the coun- 
try. On Feb. 16 report had it that 
Tsaldaris had proposed to the Veni- 
zelist leader, Themistocles Sophoulis, 
an arrangement for a rotating Pre- 
miership for three months, with Tsal- 
daris as first incumbent and Sophoulis 
as Vice Premier. But neither this nor 
any other scheme proved acceptable, 
and meanwhile the stopgap Ministry 
of Constantine Demerdjis continued in 
office. 

When, last Autumn, Great Britain 
unexpectedly postponed the promulga- 
tion of educational measures designed 
eventually to Anglicize the inhabi- 
tants of Cyprus, it was rumored that 
serious consideration was being given 
a@ proposal to cede the island to 
Greece. Of late the idea that such a 
cession is planned, provided King 
George retains the Greek throne, has 
gained further credence from the fact 
that, despite a campaign started in the 
British press and by several British 
leaders to fortify the island as a re- 
ply to Italy’s arming in the Dodec- 
anese, the government has shown but 
very slight interest in the matter. 

Greek party leaders met on Feb. 28 
to consider proposals for freeing 25,- 
000,000 marks in Greek funds at pres- 
ent blocked in Germany. The total is 
well beyond Greece’s capacity to 
liquidate by normal purchases from 
Germany. A suggestion was made to 
buy large stocks of arms from that 
country instead of from Great Britain. 





Estonia Rejects Dictatorship 


By RALPH 


HE Estonian people on Feb. 23 

went once more to the polls to 
decide how their country should be 
governed. For nearly two years—since 
March, 1934—they had been living 
under a species of martial law set up 
by the three-man dictatorship of Pres- 
ident Paets, Minister of the Interior 
Eenpalu and General Laidoner. Now 
this same triumvirate had given them 
an opportunity to choose by plebiscite 
between continued dictatorship and a 
return to parliamentary government. 


Figures made public on Feb. 26 
showed that Estonia’s choice was de- 
mocracy. Of the total number of 770,- 
000 electors, 472,000 voted for consti- 
tutional rule and 149,000 for dicta- 
torship. Thus President Paets and his 
colleagues relieved themselves, by an 
instrument of their own creation, of 
the extraordinary powers they had 
assumed “for the good of the country” 
two years before. It was expected that 
a national assembly would be sum- 
moned to frame a new Constitution. 

Have European politics ever run a 
stranger course than this? In 1933 the 
Estonian people approved a new Con- 
stitution that concentrated the power 
of the State in the hands of one man, 
the President; in other words, the 
country was well on the way to a mild 
form of dictatorship. This Constitu- 
tion went into effect on Jan. 24, 1934. 
But the Presidential and legislative 
elections that should have followed 
were never held; early during his 
term as Provisional President Mr. 
Paets decided that Fascists led by a 
national hero, General Larka, had so 
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terrorized the people that an honest 
ballot was impossible. He therefore 
proclaimed martial law. At the time 
it seemed that the Paets faction, de- 
spite professions of love for democ- 
racy, had simply seized the power that 
it feared might not be accorded it by 
democratic process, and the charges 
against General Larka’s “Fascists” 
were not taken seriously abroad. 


Subsequent events forced a revision 
of these opinions. General Larka’s fol- 
lowers became openly and unashamed- 
ly Nazi in sympathy and made sev- 
eral attempts to gain control of the 
State by force of arms, the most re- 
cent putsch occurring in December, 
1935. With the suppression of this 
last uprising the Estonian dictator- 
ship apparently felt that the chief 
threat to national stability had been 
removed, for almost immediately 
afterward the February plebiscite was 
promised. 


PEACE IN MEMEL 


In the past few months relatively 
little has been heard from Memel, 
where for so long Germans and Lithu- 
anians were in open conflict. The fact 
seems to be that, for the time being 
at least, Lithuania has accepted her 
loss of ascendancy in the territory and 
Germany is content with whatever in- 
creased prestige is hers. When the 
Memel Diet met on Jan. 30 for the 
first session of 1936 it was rather 
among members of the German ma- 
jority party than between Germans 
and Lithuanians that friction oc- 
curred. On that day M. Baldszus, the 
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conciliatory President of the Direc- 
tory, was relieved of his secondary 
post as President of the Diet by M. 
Diomons, who, while also a member of 
the German majority, is believed to be 
less sympathetic than his predecessor 
to the Lithuanian Deputies. 

The larger question of relations be- 
tween the Lithuanian Republic and 
the German Reich also approached 
settlement. On Feb. 16, the anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of Lithuanian 
independence, President Smetona re- 


Soviet Railways 


By EDGAR 


F the Soviet Union fights a war in 
the Far East transportation will be 
most important. Only a few years ago 
lines of communication there were so 
inadequate that it was doubtful 
whether the frontiers could be defend- 
ed. Although in a general way it has 
been known that strenuous efforts 
were being made to overcome this 
weakness, only recently has there 
been information regarding their suc- 
cess. Meanwhile tension in the Far 
East has increased and transportation 
has taken on still greater military im- 
portance. 

It is now apparent that enough has 
already been accomplished to affect 
materially the military position in the 
Far East. When war first threatened, 
Vladivostok and the Maritime Prov- 
ince were served by two lines of rail- 
way—the Trans-Siberian, which ran 
to Khabarovsk and then south to the 
seaport, and the Chinese Eastern, 
which crossed Manchuria. The sale of 
the Chinese Eastern to Manchukuo 
left these outposts of the Soviet Union 
dependent on a single railroad paral- 
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mitted or reduced the sentences of 
over 300 prisoners, including three 
who had been jailed for ‘“‘treasonable” 
activities in Memel. About a week 
earlier the German Government an- 
nounced that it was willing to discuss 
with Lithuania an extension of trade 
across the border. Not many months 
ago, it will be remembered, Chancellor 
Hitler denounced Lithuania in no un- 
certain terms, and this latest move 
from Berlin indicates a surprising 
about-face. 


in the Far East 
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lel with the Manchukuoan border on 
the north and east and within easy 
striking distance of a hostile army. 
At the time it was single-tracked be- 
yond its junction with the Chinese 
Eastern. 


With such facilities the Soviet 
Union would have found it virtually 
impossible to defend Vladivostok and 
the hinterland or even to protect the 
1,000 miles of Manchukuoan border. 
Immediately after the sale of the Chi- 
nese Eastern, Russia began to double- 
track this section of the Trans-Sibe- 
rian, and by the end of 1935 the first 
1,000 miles of new line was complet- 
ed and in regular service. At the pres- 
ent time the new track has been car- 
ried through to Khabarovsk and is 
almost completed between that city 
and Vladivostok. Work has begun on 
another railway connecting Khaba- 
rovsk with Soviet Harbor to the north, 
a recognition of the strategic weak- 
ness of Vladivostok, since Soviet Har- 
bor (formerly Imperial Harbor) offers 
a more secure outlet to the sea and a 
safer naval base against Japan. The 
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Soviet Russia’s new Siberian railways 


new branch railroad will before long 
bring this seaport into practical use. 

Having strengthened existing lines 
of communication, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is now engaged on another proj- 
ect of great strategic importance. An 
entirely new railroad is under con- 
struction from Taishet in the Lake 
Baikal region, where it will join the 
Trans-Siberian, to Komsomolsk north 
of Khabarovsk on the Soviet Harbor 
line. This is a distance of about 2,000 
miles. The road passes to the north of 
Lake Baikal and strikes eastward 
about 300 miles north of the Trans- 
Siberian; 1,000 miles from its eastern 
terminus it swings south to pass 
through the rich iron region west of 
Komsomolsk, but at no point on its 
route does the new road approach 
within 100 miles of the Trans-Siberian. 
When completed this Baikal-Amur- 
Magister line—called BAM by the 
Russians—will give European Russia 
an entirely independent link with the 
Eastern territories and one secured 
from attack. February dispatches de- 
scribed the construction as well ad- 
vanced and proceeding with remarka- 
ble speed. 

The new Trans-Siberian line was 
constructed almost wholly by convict 
labor working under Ogpu super- 


vision. An official report made upon 
the completion of this project spoke 
of the construction camps as vast re- 
formatories where enemies of the 
State were redeemed “by the great 
pathos of their task.” What this 
means was made clear in sections of 
the same report describing the con- 
ditions under which these unfortu- 
nate people lived and worked. 

“The workers became _ veritable 
heroes, often working up to their 
waists in icy water. Miracles of cour- 
age and_ self-sacrifice were  per- 
formed.” The fact that the prisoners 
were given food in proportion to the 
work accomplished may have had 
something to do with this devotion to 
duty. How many perished is not re- 
vealed. But the work proceeded at top 
speed both day and night in all 
weathers, and Russia claims a world 
record in railroad building, having 
completed 1,000 miles of track in two 
years. The same methods are being 
used on the new Baikal-Amur-Magis- 
ter line. It is reported that in these 
construction camps are 100,000 work- 
ers, for the most part people who have 
been transported from European Rus- 
sia. Some of the work gangs consist 
entirely of women, and others, though 
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made up of men, are headed by wom- 
en. If the prisoners survive their or- 
deal, they may win freedom and re- 
instatement as citizens. 


Soviet-Japanese relations in the 
meantime have grown worse. The So- 
viet Government has now acknowl- 
edged an official interest in the Mon- 
golian Republic by proposing a joint 
Russian-Japanese commission to in- 
vestigate the disturbances on the bor- 
der between Mongolia and Manchu- 
kuo. That a close affiliation existed 
between the Soviet Union and the 
Mongolian Republic has been a matter 
of common knowledge, but until now 
this relationship has been of an unof- 
ficial character not necessarily in- 
volving Soviet participation in war. 
The outcome of the Soviet Union’s at- 
tempts to find a solution through joint 
conference has not been hopeful. 

Japan countered this latest sugges- 
tion by proposing that the joint com- 
mission be given the additional task 
of redefining the Siberian-Manchu- 
kuoan frontiers. On Feb. 20 the So- 
viet Government rejected this invita- 
tion as an attempt at “blackmail.” At 
the moment, therefore, all attempts to 
create machinery for joint agreement 
have broken down. 

Other developments have contrib- 
uted to the danger of open rupture. 
Continued sporadic conflict along the 
border is an immediate source of dan- 
ger. Soviet opinion, furthermore, in- 
terpreted the military revolt in Tokyo 
at the end of February as contribut- 
ing to the inevitability of war. The 
Japanese statesmen assassinated in 
these disorders were liberal leaders 
supporting a program of moderation 
on the Asiatic mainland. Whatever 
the immediate outcome of the abor- 
tive coup d’état, the Soviet leaders 
believe that the military faction will 
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control foreign policy, and that this 
means war in Asia, for which plans 
are being laid accordingly. 


FRANCO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

Although remote geographically 
from the danger zone in Asia, France 
holds an important place in the Soviet 
Union’s strategy against Japan. The 
vote of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties on Feb. 27 to ratify the five-year 
pact of mutual assistance with the 
Soviet Union gave Moscow a feeling 
of increased security. The signifi- 
cance of this treaty in Soviet foreign 
relations, it meed scarcely be ex- 
plained, lies in its protection against 
attack by Germany and Poland. Rus- 
sia has so strengthened her military 
defenses in the west that there is no 
great fear of defeat in that quarter; 
but the danger of war in Europe di- 
vides the fighting forces and thus 
limits Russian power in the Far East. 

If the Franco-Soviet pact should 
give real security in the west the 
Soviets could confront Japan with 
increased confidence. It is apparent, 
however, that the Soviet Government 
places less reliance now in the effec- 
tiveness of the French pact than when 
the draft treaty was initialed last 
May. It is not a military alliance 
operating automatically to bring 
France to Russia’s assistance in case 
of attack. On the contrary, the pact 
was carefully drawn by Laval to 
make it dependent for its operation 
on the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions; and although it provides as- 
sistance in the case of “unprovoked 
aggression” this term is subject to 
interpretation through the machinery 
of the League. Russia’s experience as 
a member of the League during the 
Italo-Ethiopian controversy has made 
her skeptical in these matters. The 
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French pact, therefore, is regarded as 
incomplete and unreliable until it is 
extended to include Germany and Po- 
land, an extension for which provision 
is made in its terms. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC ADVANCE 


The summary of Soviet railway 
building has been presented as chiefly 
of military significance. Yet improved 
transportation is part of an economic 
plan in which great things have been 
accomplished and even more remark- 
able things are under way. Aside 
from railway construction and re- 
habilitation, the government is cov- 
ering the entire country with a sys- 
tem of inland waterways. 


A ship canal uniting the Baltic with 
the White Sea was completed over a 
year ago by the use of convict labor, 
a part of which has now been trans- 
ferred to the Siberian construction 
camps. Work begun in 1932 on the 
Moscow-Volga canal will be finished 
next year. This is an inland water- 
way, eighty miles long, with a draft 
ot eighteen feet and a breadth of 
ninety-seven feet, which when com- 
pleted will make Moscow virtualiy a 
seaport. Another undertaking of simi- 
lar character, already well advanced, 
will join the Don and the Volga Rivers 
near Stalingrad, and give the rich in- 
land country of the Volga direct access 
to the Black Sea. Work has already 
begun on a canal to link the Black and 
Caspian Seas. 

This general program includes a 
rapid development of marine trans- 
portation. In foreign countries Soviet 
ship-building has been thought of 
chiefly in terms of war vessels. This 
branch of naval construction has been 
progressing rapidly, as indicated by 
the increasing numbers of submarines 
shipped overland to be assembled and 
launched in Far Eastern waters. The 
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Soviet authorities assert that with a 
little more time they will be in posi- 
tion to repel naval attack at all points 
on their Asiatic shore-line. 


Less news value attaches to the 
progress of the merchant marine, al- 
though this has been one of the out- 
standing achievements of the Five- 
Year Plan. By the end of 1935 the 
Soviet merchant marine totaled 
1,350,000 tons, the largest in Russian 
history. Last year 40 per cent of the 
Soviet exports were carried under the 
Soviet flag, while during the present 
year 60 per cent of the estimated 
traffic will be handled by Soviet ships. 


The relative adequacy of the Soviet 
merchant marine to the country’s 
need is increased by the decline in 
foreign trade. The complete figures 
for 1935 place total Soviet imports 
and exports at $509,000,000, as com- 
pared with $566,000,000 in 1934. Great 
Britain took the lead both as buyer 
and seller, with imports and exports 
of $75,000,000 and $38,000,000 respec- 
tively. Germany was second in im- 
ports with a total of $58,000,000, and 
the United States third with a total 
of $23,000,000. As an exporter to Rus- 
sia, however, America surpassed Ger- 
many, for American goods were valued 
$8,000,000 more than German. Ameri- 
can sales to Russia during the calen- 
der year fell short by $4,000,000 of 
the amount guaranteed for a twelve- 
month period by the Bullitt-Litvinov 
agreement of last July, but current 
exports will bring the total above fhis 
amount before the period is ended. 
Analysis of the Soviet trade figures 
shows that the United States alone of 
the principal trading nations main- 
tains a substantial credit balance in 
her trade account with the Union. 

The decline of Soviet foreign trade 
has been going on for some time. This 
is no sign of weakness, for an escape 
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from dependence on foreign supplies 
has been an essential element of the 
Soviet economic plan. The heavy im- 
ports of former years merely indicat- 
ed the productive incapacity of the 
country, particularly in the heavy 
metal industries. 

The volume of exports, usually 
viewed as a measure of a country’s 
opulence, has been in the case of Rus- 
sia merely a sign of the privation of 
her own people. Goods in great de- 
mand at home were exported to pay 
for indispensable imports. A decline 
merely goes to show that larger 
amounts of the nation’s products are 
now being consumed at home, an in- 
ference that finds support in an anal- 
ysis of the kinds of goods sold abroad, 
for the decline is most marked in con- 
sumers’ goods. These figures show, 
too, how ill-founded are the fears 
often expressed abroad that success 
of the Soviet program will swamp the 
worid with cheap Russian goods. 
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Finally, the Soviet foreign trade 
balance was favorable in 1935 for the 
third year in succession, the total ex- 
port surplus for the three-year period 
amounting to $422,000,000. There is 
a tendency in all countries to exag- 
gerate the importance of a favorable 
trade balance, but the international 
position of Russia gives it in this case 
real significance. The Soviet Union 
has no foreign investments and very 
few of the normal invisible items to 
correct an adverse balance of pay- 
ments. Soviet foreign credit is meager, 
and the Union found itself a few years 
ago heavily indebted on current ac- 
count. Moreover, a credit balance in 
the foreign account, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the Russian output of gold, 
is vital to the program of monetary 
stabilization. In these circumstances 
the maintenance of an export surplus 
is a hopeful element in the general 
economic situation of the Soviet 
Union. 


Behind the Syrian Riots 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


OT since the great Druse revolt 
N of 1925, when the French shelled 
Damascus for forty-eight hours, were 
conditions in Syria so chaotic as dur- 
ing the latter half of January and 
the whole of February. Nationalist 
rioting in Damascus, Aleppo, Beirut, 
Homs, Hama and other places re- 
sulted in a total of twenty-six dead, 
hundreds wounded and injured, hun- 
dreds thrown into prisons and con- 
siderable damage to property. A gen- 
eral strike, which reached its forty- 
second day on Feb. 29, kept business 
at a standstill. 


The efforts of the French manda- 
tory authorities to crush the uprising 
by strong methods failed utterly. 
Newspapers were suppressed, Damas- 
cus University and the schools were 
closed, nationalist leaders were exiled 
and the streets of Damascus were 
patrolled by Senegalese troops. But 
even martial law did not prevent 
demonstrations, and a government 
order that merchants reopen their 
shops within twenty-four hours under 
penalty of a fine and enforced closure 
for three months was almost unani-. 
mously disobeyed. 





BEHIND THE SYRIAN RIOTS 


On the surface the disorders have 
appeared to be almost wholly political 
in origin. The demand for independ- 
ence, backed by violence, is, of course, 
not new in Syria. Its revival in mid- 
January seems to have been caused 
partly by the success of the anti- 
British campaign in Egypt last 
Autumn, and partly by general in- 
dignation over the suppression of the 
little Syrian Nationalist party and the 
arrest and prosecution of its leaders 
—all on somewhat arbitrary grounds. 
Animosity against the French, always 
present but in varying degrees, has 
flared up before. 


These political factors undoubtedly 
contributed to the outbreak and they 
have since become the driving force 
behind the movement. But more im- 
portant at the outset was the wide- 
spread disaffection of long standing 
with the economic policies imposed on 
the mandate by the French, to which 
the Syrians, Moslem and Christian 
alike, attribute the acute depression 
in the country. 


Prominent Syrians bitterly com- 
plain that the French have done 
nothing during the past sixteen years 
to develop Syria’s resources either 
agriculturally or industrially and have 
hindered economic progress when it 
showed signs of restricting the mar- 
ket for French exports. Budgets too 
large for Syria, high tariffs on all but 
French goods and _ discrimination 
against local industries are listed as 
the reasons for the poverty of Syria. 

Two examples of the latter are cited. 
Syrian business men, who had become 
wealthy in the United States, invested 
several hundred thousand dollars in a 
tannery which was to provide a live- 
lihood for 100 families. They were en- 
couraged to build their plant because 
the duty on imported leather was 40 
per cent, allowing a local manufac- 
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turer to compete on favorable terms. 
Soon after the tannery began opera- 
tion complaints by French leather 
exporters led the authorities to re- 
duce the duty from 40 per cent to 11 
per cent, thus ruining the Syrian en- 
terprise. 


In another case, the Syrians allege 
that the French authorities insisted 
that cement used in government build- 
ing contracts be imported from France, 
although a Syrian factory was pro- 
ducing as fine a cement as could be 
found in the world. Such contracts 
were of course paid for out of Syrian 
taxes. 

Still another complaint frequently 
heard from Syrian merchants relates 
to the French “cooperatives.” These 
stores, which are for the exclusive 
use of Frenchmen in Syria, import all 
their wares, “from pins to automo- 
biles”’ from France duty free. It is 
charged that although hundreds of 
French officials receive unusually high 
salaries out of the revenue from Syrian 
taxes and customs duties, they buy 
from Syrians only fresh vegetables. 

One of the immediate causes of the 
uprising was economic. It was the re- 
fusal of the Belgian company that 
holds the electric power and street- 
car concession in Damascus to lower 
its rates and fares, which the Syrians 
charged were exorbitant. Fakkri Bey 
el Baroudi, a respected Syrian leader, 
organized a boycott. The French au- 
thorities made no effort to arbitrate 
the dispute but immediately took the 
company’s part and exiled Fakkri Bey. 
This incident occurred at about the 
same time that the Syrian National- 
ist leaders were arrested. Once the 
demonstrations had begun, national- 
ist leaders skilfully diverted the at- 
tention of the populace from their 
economic grievances to the old objec- 
tive of complete independence. 
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A surprising feature of the move- 
ment was the activity of the women 
nationalists. They held mass meet- 
ings, joined in the rioting and on 
Feb. 15 induced Ali Bey el Abed, 
President of the Syrian Republic, to 
resign. 

A few days later, High Commis- 
sioner Count Henri de Martel decided 
to abandon the policy of force and 
selected a committee of seven lead- 
ing non-nationalists to arbitrate the 
differences between the government 
and the nationalists. It appears, how- 
ever, that the committee was expect- 
ed to be subservient and approve the 
High Commissioner’s own plan for a 
settlement. This they refused to do, 
and on Feb. 23, de Martel surrend- 
ered, at least as far as it was in his 
power to do so. He ousted the unpopu- 
lar Premier, Sheikh Taj-ed-Din, and 
his Cabinet, and in his place appoint- 
ed Attal Ayoubi, who at once formed 
a nationalist Ministry. He agreed to 
free all demonstrators who had been 
arrested but not tried, to reconsider 
the cases of those who had already 
been sentenced and to permit the re- 
turn of the exiled Syrian leaders as 
soon as quiet was restored. 


Next day, Feb. 24, the High Com- 
missioner informed the new Cabinet 
that France was ready to negotiate 
a treaty with Syria, similar to that 
by which Great Britain recognized 
Iraq’s independence, and to propose 
Syria for membership in the League 
of Nations. 


Whether the new treaty will meet 
with any more success than that of 
November, 1933, which the national- 
ists refused to accept, remains to be 
seen. Count de Martel was expected 
to leave for France late in March for 
a conference with colonial officials. 
The extent of the concessions to be 
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offered in the new treaty would 
doubtless be decided then. 


THE EGYPTIAN DEBT 


After more than three years of 
postponements, the Court of Appeals 
for the Mixed Tribunals in Egypt on 
Feb. 15 gave judgment in favor of 
the Egyptian Government’s conten- 
tion that it can redeem public debt 
bonds and coupons with Egyptian 
paper currency. This ruling reversed 
the decision of the Mixed Tribunal of 
Cairo in January, 1933, that payment 
should be made in gold on the ground 
that the lower court was incompetent 
to adjudicate the matter. By infer- 
ence, the competence of the Court of 
Appeals is now open to suspicion, 
and it is entirely possible that the 
French bondholders will appeal to the 
Permanent Court of International 


Justice at The Hague. 


TURKISH PLOTTERS ACQUITTED 


Turkey may well be proud of the 
even-handed justice of the Ankara 
Criminal Court in acquitting on Feb. 
17 for insufficient evidence eight al- 
leged plotters against the life of 
President Mustafa Ataturk. Mustafa 
Ataturk is a dictator, and in most 
countries ruled by dictators to be 
accused of plotting against the life of 
the head of the State is tantamount 
to conviction and death, whatever the 
evidence, The accused is lucky if he 
is not summarily dispatched without 
trial. Only fifteen years ago foreign- 
ers in Turkey enjoyed the right to 
be tried in their consular courts for 
wrongdoings because Turkish justice 
was supposed not to guarantee fair 
trial. Under the republic, however, a 
modification of the Swiss civil code 
was adopted and verdicts are based 
on an equitable study of evidence as 
is the case in most of Western Europe. 





Shall the Army Rule Japan? 


By GROVER CLARK 


N election that went strongly 
A against militarist domination of 
the Japanese Government, and a coup 
in the heart of Tokyo that was led 
by members of the Fascist “young 
officers” group in the army, brought 
Japan, at the end of February, to 
a sharp turning-point both in her 
domestic affairs and in her relations 
with the continent of Asia. The epi- 
sode was another chapter in the long 
struggle between civilians and sol- 
diers for control of the government. 
But the Emperor has thrown the 
great weight of his influence defi- 
nitely on the side of the civilians, and 
the most aggressively expansionist 
members of the army high command 
have been retired. 


The crisis was precipitated on Feb. 
26 by a sudden military coup in the 
center of Tokyo and the assassination 
of three of the country’s leading liber- 
als in official circles. But this test of 
strength between the liberals and the 
reactionaries really began with the 
election on Feb. 20. 


The election for the Diet on Feb. 
20 gave the Japanese people their 
first chance in exactly four years to 
express themselves about the costly 
campaign of expansion in which the 
army and the navy have been en- 
gaged. The 1932 election, held in the 
first flush of excitement’ over the 
drive into Manchuria, gave the 
Seiyukai a majority, but that party 
had no definite program and appeared 
afraid to take any definite stand. 
The successive Cabinets have been 
“national” rather than “party,” and 


have been largely dominated by the 
military. Liberal ministers found that 
such support as they could get came 
from the Minseito, the minority party, 
rather than from the Seiyukai. 


In this year’s campaign the issue 
of civilian or military control of the 
government was clear. The Seiyukai 
was identified with a continuation of 
the conditions of the past four years, 
while the Minseito came out against 
Fascist tendencies, urging that “con- 
stitutional government be established 
on a firm basis.” The Social Masses 
party, frankly proletarian, called for 
“a system of parliamentary govern- 
ment based on the working classes.” 


The marked swing against mili- 
tarism in the election surprised even 
the most experienced observers. The 
Seiyukai lost 68 seats, leaving it with 
174 out of the 466 members of the 
Diet; the Minseito gained 78, giving 
it 205 members. Two lesser groups, 
which have Fascist inclinations but 
are pledged to support the govern- 
ment, dropped 10 seats. Three dis- 
tinguished retired generals running 
as independents were defeated. 


More significant than these changes 
was the heavy vote for the proletarian 
and independent candidates. The pro- 
letarians increased their membership 
from 3 in the old Diet to 23 in the 
new. The number of independents in- 
creased from 8 to 29. The popular 
vote for the proletarians was 650,000, 
more than twice the largest vote ever 
before cast for them. 


The balance of power in the new 
Diet was thus thrown into the hands 
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of the proletarians and the indepen- 
dents. With their votes, the Minseito 
have a clear majority even if the 
Fascist minorites vote with the Seiyu- 
kai; without these votes the Minseito 
are the largest group in the Diet but 
not a majority. 

Through the ballot box the Japa- 
nese people spoke their minds clearly 
against military domination of the 
government and against the whole 
program of expansion and expense im- 
posed on the country by the army and 
navy. The result was a direct and 
clear-cut challenge to the military, 
especially to the Fascist “younger 
officers” faction in the army. 


The challenge was taken up in 
Tokyo three days after the election 
returns were announced. On Feb. 26, 
shortly before dawn, 1,000 men from 
the Third Infantry Regiment of the 
First Division, led by their officers, 
marched from their barracks and occu- 
pied police headquarters, the Home 
Office and other government build- 
ings. Small detachments, sent to assas- 
sinate the leading liberal statesmen, 
killed three of the seven on their list, 
and wounded two others. 

The three men assassinated were 
Korekiyo Takahashi, Finance Minis- 
ter; Viscount Makoto Saito, ex-Pre- 
mier and Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, and General Jotaro Watanabe, 
Inspector General of Military Training. 
Prince Saionji, the last of the Elder 
Statesmen, warned by _ telephone, 
escaped before the would-be assassins 
arrived. Viscount Nobuaki Makino, 
until recently Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, and Grand Chamberlain 
Kantaro Suzuki escaped with injuries 
though Makino’s house was burned, 
and Suzuki’s wounds were very seri- 
ous. Premier Okada escaped death 
because the assassins mistook his 
brother-in-law for him when they went 
to his house. Okada’s brother-in-law 
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was shot, and for several days it was 
generally believed that the Premier 
himself had been slain. 


All this took place so rapidly that 
the authorities had no time to inter- 
vene. Soon, however, the regiment of 
the Emperor’s own guards was thrown 
around the buildings occupied by the 
rebels and the center of the city was 
closed to ordinary traffic. There was 
no further disturbance, though the 
city was under martial law. The rest 
of Japan remained quiet. 


Appeals to the rebels to surrender 
peacefully were rejected. But no at- 
tempt was made to force them into 
submission, because the firing would 
have been in the direction of the Im- 
perial Palace and some of the embas- 
sies, and because the common soldiers 
were regarded as having simply obeyed 
their officers in the revolt. Early on 
the morning of Feb. 29 the commander 
of the Imperial Guards informed the 
rebels that the Emperor had ordered 
them to surrender, that if they dis- 
obeyed this order they would be trai- 
tors, but that if they obeyed promptly 
they would be pardoned. This was ad- 
dressed to the men, not to the officers. 
By the middle of that afternoon the 
last of the rebels had yielded. 


The revolting officers in a mani- 
festo declared that their purpose was 
to “root out traitors destroying Japan’s 
national structure, including Elder 
Statesmen, the senior statesmen’s 
bloc, the financiers’ bloc, certain mili- 
tary bloc bureaucrats and politicans.”’ 
Apparently nothing had been planned 
beyond the immediate spectacular 
moves of the assassins and the occu- 
pation of the government buildings. 
The course of events showed that no 
preparations had been made for tak- 
ing over the government or setting up 
a dictatorship. The whole affair seems 
to have been a gesture against what 





SHALL THE ARMY RULE JAPAN? 


the Fascist group in the army consid- 
ers the harmful influence of the poli- 
ticians, the big business interests and 
even the army men who are liberally 
inclined. It differed in extent but not 
in kind from the assassination of 
Premier Inukai in 1933 and of Gen- 
eral Nagata last August. 

The older and more _ responsible 
army leaders felt deeply humiliated 
and disturbed. The War Minister, for 
example, in a statement on March 1, 
declared that the uprising had stained 
the army’s reputation in the eyes of 
the nation and of the world. But, as 
the responsible heads of the army, 
the older men must, under the Japa- 
nese code, assume responsibility for 
what took place. 

All seven of the army members of 
the Supreme War Council—except the 
four Imperial princes—tendered their 
resignations to the Emperor on March 
3. If precedent had been followed he 
would have rejected the resignations, 
thereby maintaining his neutrality in 
the civilian-military struggle. Instead, 
he took all seven off the Council, ap- 
pointing three to other posts and 
sending the four who have been ag- 
gressively Fascist into retirement. 


The four who received the severe re- 
buke of retirement were the former 
War Ministers, Generals Araki and 
Hayashi; the former Director of Mili- 
tary Training, General Mazaki, and 
General Abe. The other three received 
new appointments: General Kenkichi 
Uyeda, to succeed General Jiro Minami 
as commander on the continent and 
Ambassador to Manchukuo; General 
Juichi Terauchi, to be Minister of War 
in the new Cabinet, and General Yoshi- 
kazu Nishi, to remain in active serv- 
ice. General Minami is being brought 
back to Tokyo to serve on the Su- 
preme War Council. No other army 
men are being appointed to that body 
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to replace the seven who have resigned. 

By these steps, as Sterling Fisher 
put it in The New York Times, the 
Emperor “wiped out at one stroke vir- 
tually the entire directing power of 
Japan’s aggressive continental policy 
of the past five years, leaving in the 
active field only Major Gen. Kenji 
Doihara and his chief aide, Major Gen. 
Seishiro Itagaki.” 


The Emperor also named liberals to 
fill the important posts of Lord Keep- 
er of the Privy Seal and Minister of 
the Imperial Household. Kurahei 
Yuasa succeeds the assassinated Vis- 
count Saito in the former position, and 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, Ambassador at 
London, becomes the Household Min- 
ister. Thus, the stroke by which the 
officers hoped to eliminate the civil- 
ians immediately surrounding the Em- 
peror had precisely the reverse effect. 

A stop-gap appointment to the post 
of Minister of Finance was made im- 
mediately after Takahashi’s assassina- 
tion. But the crisis made a new Cab- 
inet imperative. The customary pro- 
cedure was followed. Prince Saionji 
was summoned to the Imperial Palace. 
He conferred with the leading civil- 
ians, and made the unusual gesture of 
inviting the Supreme War Council to 
express its views. At that stage, how- 
ever, the military men were unwilling 
to express any opinions. 

The Premiership was offered on 
March 4 to Prince Konoye, but he 
declined. A day later Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota was asked to form a Cabi- 
net. His selection came as something 
of a surprise, but a welcome one. He 
proceeded to make his choices for the 
various posts, selecting liberals for the 
principal positions. His plan was to in- 
clude two members each from the two 
chief parties in the new Diet and one 
from the principal secondary party, 
though these men were to be given 
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less important positions. He named 
General Terauchi, a member of the Su- 
preme War Council, as War Minister 
and secured his acceptance. Then on 
March 6, Terauchi withdrew, and 
Hirota was informed that the army 
would name no one for War Minister. 
This made it impossible to complete a 
Cabinet. 

General Terauchi in a statement is- 
sued on March 7 said: ‘A Cabinet in- 
fluenced by liberalism and intent on 
maintaining the status quo cannot be 
accepted. A compromise of passivity 
will only lead to further complications. 
A weak government cannot overcome 
the present difficulties.” That was spe- 
cific and emphatic enough. Yet on 
March 9 Mr. Hirota was able to an- 
nounce that he had formed a Cabinet 
and that General Terauchi had taken 
the War portfolio after all. It was un- 
derstood that the navy had supported 
the Premier against the army, while 
the military men were reassured by 
the promise of reforms. 


Yet it is difficult to believe that 
the military leaders will surrender 
their control, especially in relation to 
China, without a good deal of a strug- 
gle. They have too much at stake, and 
are too sincerely convinced that the 
course which they have been pursuing 
is the right one for Japan. On the 
other hand, the civilians, who now 
have the open backing of the Emperor, 
seem equally determined to reduce the 
army’s influence as much as possible. 
If the soldiers prevail almost cer- 
tainly there will be a speeding up of 
the expansion on the continent of 
Asia. If the civilians come out ahead 
the expansion may be stopped, but it 
does not seem probable that any such 
drastic move as withdrawal from Man- 
chukuo will be made. 


The Chinese, in these circum- 
stances, are consoling themselves by 
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pointing out that the further Japan 
extends herself the sooner her col- 
lapse will come. This is true enough. 
But before that happens, whether by 
war with Russia or by sheer over- 
extension in China, continued and 
strengthened military control in 
Japan will bring further grievous 
suffering to the Japanese people, who 
already are in serious economic 
straits because of the crushing burden 
of military expenses. A more aggres- 
sive Japan means more destruction 
and suffering in Asia, and more 
trouble for the whole world. 

Japanese expansion into Outer Mon- 
golia may be checked for a while, 
however, by Stalin’s blunt statement 
on March 4 that the Soviet Union 
will act if Japan attacks the Outer 
Mongolian Republic. Roy Howard, 
head of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, in an interview with the 
Soviet chief, asked, “Would a Jap- 
anese attempt to seize Ulan Bator 
(Urga) make positive action by the 
Soviet Union necessary?” Stalin re- 
plied unequivocally: “Yes.” He also 
stated that the Japanese Ambassador 
at Moscow recently had been told 
that, if necessary, Russia wculd help 
the Mongolian Republic. 

The Japanese Foreign Office 
spokesman met this warning from 
Stalin with the remarx that Russia 
was bluffing and that the statement 
was intended as indirect encourage- 
ment to Chinese Communists. But 
Stalin’s statement cannot be passed 
over so lightly. It was a specific 
warning to Japan and an announce- 
ment to the rest of the world that 
the Soviet Union now feels herself 
ready, after the busy preparations of 
the past three years, to deal with 
Japan if the armies of the island 
empire move against the Soviets or 
those under their friendly protection. 





On the Margin of History 


“Serviceable” Mandel 


Clemenceau once called Georges Man- 
del, his secretary, “not conspicuous, but 
very serviceable.” Today Mandel is still 
inconspicuous, but he ig recognized as 
one of the shrewdest and most efficient 
executives in France, who may yet 
emerge as one of the big men of the 
nation. The latest demonstration of his 
ability is in the reform of the Posts, Tel- 
egraphs and Telephones, of which he is 
Minister. He has removed the personnel 
of his department from labor union poli- 
tics and has taken commercial adver- 
tising out of broadcasting. He is credited 
with improving radio programs and with 
making much progress toward the reali- 
zation of practical television. But his 
greatest feat, in the opinion of French- 
men, has been the establishment of a 
highly efficient information and mes- 
senger service for the benefit of tele- 
phone subscribers. By dialing “S. V. P.” 
(French for “please”) any subscriber 
can receive easily available information 
(for example, “What’s the penalty for 
five tricks down, vulnerable and doub- 
led?”) at a charge of 1 franc, or infor- 
mation requiring research (‘‘Where did 
Cain get his wife?”) at charges up to 
10 francs. The messenger service makes 
reservations for theatres, planes, trains 
and steamships, and buys and delivers 
anything the subscriber desires for a 
nominal fee. 


China’s New Cabinet 


Nearly all the Ministers of the Chinese 
Cabinet formed at the end of 1935 re- 
ceived their higher education abroad. 
Graduates of Japanese colleges predomi- 
nate, with six Ministers, including Pre- 
mier Chiang Kai-shek and the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, War, Interior, Rail- 
ways and Industry. America is repre- 
sented by the influential Dr. H. H. Kung, 
Minister of Finance and seventy-fifth 
descendant of Confucius, who holds de- 
grees from Oberlin and Yale. Several 


others studied in Europe. It is the 
youngest Cabinet on record in China 
and includes not a single member who 
might be called venerable. Two of the 
Ministers are 56, but a majority are still 
in their forties. 


Soviet Way With Potatoes 


Crops are not plowed under in Soviet 
Russia, which has lost millions of lives 
because of famine. On the contrary, 
some of the leading Soviet scientists 
have been assigned to the problem of 
discovering new ways to increase agri- 
cultural production. Their preliminary 
results were announced on Jan. 28 by the 
Moscow Institute of Roentgenology. It 
was found that potatoes are extremely 
responsive to “ultra-sound,” or high-fre- 
quency, vibrations. When subjected to 
a bombardment of the vibrations, which 
are inaudible to the human ear, for one 
minute some months before planting, 
the seed potatoes sprouted earlier than 
usual and yielded up to 60 per cent more 
than normal. Green peas treated in the 
same way yielded from two to three 
times the usual crop. 


Who Goes Abroad? 


If you dream of traveling in foreign 
countries the chances of your dream 
coming true will be greatly improved 
if you become a citizen of New York 
State. According to figures recently re- 
leased by the Department of State, of 
118,000 passports issued during 1935, 
one out of every three went to a New 
Yorker. Next in line came residents of 
California and New Jersey, while Nevada 
and New Mexico furnished the smallest 
percentages of applicants. In the mat- 
ter of occupation, most of the passports 
went to those who declared themselves 
housewives, students or: teachers; phar- 
macists and interior decorators were at 
the bottom of the list. There were, in- 
cidentally, twice as many laborers as 
executives. Fifty-nine per cent of the . 
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applicants were native-born citizens: [3 
per cent were males; 40 per cent had at 
one time or another been granted prev:- 
ous American passports. Eighty per 
cent of the travelers were going abroad 
merely to “travel” or on family affairs. 
Nearly 2,000, however, were avowed 
missionaries, and over 3,300 were set- 
ting off to seek employment. 


A Prolific Novelist 


A sojourn in the Levant as a minor 
diplomatic officer provided the material 
with which J. B. Burgin began a career 
that has made him England’s, and prob- 
ably the world’s, most prolific novelist. 
Mr. Burgin, who was 80 years old on 
Jan. 15, has written 113 novels—a total 
of nearly 17,000,000 words—and hopes to 
extend the number of his romances to 
120 before stopping. The elder Dumas, 
of course, had a greater record, but em- 
ployed a score of “ghosts” to help him. 
Mr. Burgin has never even had the 
assistance of a secretary. 


“Ach, Du Lieber Augustin” 


Once upon a time—in the sixteenth 
century, to be dangerously exact—a vag- 
abond musician named Augustin is said 
to have wandered from one Viennese 
taproom to another entertaining the pa- 
trons with his “dudelsack,” an instru- 
ment resembling a bagpipe. He accepted 
money but preferred wine. One night he 
became very drunk and fell asleep in an 
alley among the bodies of persons who 
had died of the plague. Still drunk, he 
was carried along with them to a ceme- 
tery and tossed into a huge trench. For- 
tunately for Augustin and for genera- 
tions of singers of drinking songs the 
trench was not immediately filled and 
next morning the minstrel was seen to 
clamber out. Rumor soon had it that Au- 
gustin had risen from the dead and he 
became the favorite of the wine halls. 
Later he was immortalized in the song, 
“Ach, Du Lieber Augustin.” When his- 
torians recently pointed out that an 
“Augustin” was born in Vienna in 1536, 
the Viennese immediately resolved any 
doubts they may have had abot* his 
being Der Lieber and began to celebrate 
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his 400th anniversary. The Griechen 
Beisel, one of the oldest restaurants i: 
the city, now maintains that Augustin 
got his start entertaining its patrons and 
has erected 2 papier-maché figure of him 
at its door. A night club has borrowed 
his name and there are Augustin nights 
at the cafés. A monument would doubt- 
less be erected but for the fact that a 
handsome granite Augustin already 
stands in the Neustiftgasse. 


Guillotine Relic 


The blade of a guillotine, supposedly 
the one that killed Louis XVI, was re- 
cently sold in Paris for $750. Charles- 
Henri Sanson, the famous executioner of 
the French Revolution, owned it orig- 
inally and from him it was passed on to 
his descendants. In 1893, after being 
owned by various people, it became an 
item in a private collection in Brussels. 
The knife is mounted on a base, which, 
according to the London Times, is deco- 
rated with “engravings representing the 
execution of Louis XVI, the farewell at 
the Temple, the showing of the King’s 
head to the people, and Marie Antoinette 
in the tumbril on her way to the scaf- 
fold.” 


Coin’s Financial School 


In 1896 when monetary heresy gripped 
America, a little, cheaply printed book 
in yellow-paper covers was selling by 
the millions. Coin’s Financial School, it 
was called, and it presented the imagi- 
nary dialogues between one Professor 
Coin and his pupils—all of whom were 
prominent business men—in his Chicago 
school of monetary theory. The profes- 
sor easily defended against all comers 
the financial fallacies then so general, 
and his remarks were made the more 
vivid by the use of cartoons and dia- 
grams. William Jennings Bryan said 
that ‘no book in recent times has pro- 
duced so great an effect in the treat- 
ment of an economic question.” Its au- 
thor, William H. Harvey, became known 
as “Coin” Harvey from that time until 
his death on Feb. 11, 1936, at the age of 
85. During the intervening years Har- 
vey, though forgotten by the public, had 
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not been inactive, and as late as 1932 
emerged from obscurity to run for Presi- 
dent on the Liberty party’s ticket. In 
1924 this man, whom the Review of Re- 
views once described as “an agitator 
with a genius for exposition so great as 
to sway public opinion from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico,” was 
found running a hotel in Monte Ne, 
Arkansas. Near by he had begun to 
build a concrete pyramid which was to 
preserve at its centre a document telling 
future archaeologists why American civ- 
ilization fell. When Harvey died he had 
completed only the base of this pyramid. 


Ethiopia’s Coat-of-Arms 

Ethiopia had no official coat-of-arms 
until 1904, when a Jugoslav painter, 
living in Constantinople, named Anasta- 
stye Botsarich, was commissioned to de- 
vise one. Old Menelik II approved the 
design prepared by the artist and 
adopted it for Ethiopia’s coat-of-arms, 
seal and stamps. Botsarich optimistically 
held out for more than the $2,000 which 
was offered him as a fee by the Ethio- 
pian delegation to whom he delivered 
his drawing, and was told that the ques- 
tion of payment would be settled by 
negotiation from Addis Ababa. He has 
recently complained that he has never 
received a cent for the work. 


Armament vs. Waistline 


It is a favorite Nazi theme that all 
good Germans should make sacrifices at 
the dinner table for the sake of a power- 
ful army and navy. Hence the butter- 
less days. Says Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
Reich Minister of Propaganda and Pub- 
lic Enlightenment: ‘We can well do 
without butter but not without guns— 
because butter could not help us if we 
were to be attacked one day.” But he 
has taken pains to assure the country 
that the dietary sacrifice begins at the 
top, that the Nazi leaders are “not sit- 
ting back, getting fat,” but are working 
hard on national problems. His state- 
ment is certainly true in his own case, 
because Goebbels is so thin as to be 
almost two-dimensional, but it scarcely 
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applies to several other leaders. General 
Goering’s growing waistline has become 
famous and defies all the efforts of his 
hard-working tailor to camouflage it. 
And Hitler himself has filled out notice- 
ably during the past three years. Ac- 
cording to an unofficial estimate the 
members of the Nazi inner circle have 
gained twenty pounds on an average 
since they rose to power in January, 
1933. 


Paris Papers 


There have been strange stirrings in 
the Paris press. It all began when 
Paris-Soir, thanks to the sensational 
stories it printed, reached a circulation 
of 1,200,000, the second largest in 
France. Immediately that paper’s rivals 
took up the challenge. Le Journal, for 
example, bought a red touring car that 
looked like a fire engine, and used it to 
rush reporters about the city. The other 
papers also tried stunts, but it remained 
for Le Journal to cap the climax. Late 
in the Winter the paper added a Sunday 
scandal section that was printed upside 
down to catch the reader’s attention. 
In the first issue appeared a racy story 
entitled “Hitler’s Secret Loves.” The re- 
sult was a diplomatic incident. The 
story itself was apparently without 
foundation, but that did not keep the 
German Embassy from entering protest 
in terms strong enough to cause the 
Paris police to seize all available copies 
of the offending Sunday supplement. 
Diplomatically the matter was quickly 
closed. Reports do not reveal what effect 
the incident had on Le Journal’s circu- 
lation. 


Bottle-Cap Currency 

When Missourians purchase anything 
their minds must go back to childhood 
days when they used milk bottle caps 
as “play money,” because they must pay 
the exact amount of their 1 per cent 
State sales tax in specially stamped milk 


bottle caps. These cardboard tokens, 
worth 1 mill, are bought, sold and given 
in change. Dissatisfaction with them 
has been general not only because of 
their inconvenient size but also because 
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they are regarded as unsanitary. It is 
reported that the latter objection will be 
met by coating the caps with some prep- 
aration to make them hygienic. Frac- 
tional currency tokens are also used in 
New Mexico to pay the sales tax, but 
in that State tiny coins worth 1 and 5 
mills have been minted for the purpose. 


Pavlov the Great 


A Romanov, Czar Nicholas I, was rul- 
ing Russia when, in 1849, Ivan Pavlov, 
the son of a village priest, was born in 
Ryazan in the Province of Moscow. 
Nearly eighty-seven years later this 
Pavlov died, a world-renowned scientist 
who had seen the Romanovs killed and 
scattered, and had watched a new order 
come into being. It was in 1891, when 
Pavlov became Professor of Physiology 
at the Military Medical Academy at St. 
Petersburg, that he began the physio- 
logical research that was to bring him 
fame. For his study of the salivary 
glands and the digestive process he re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in 1904. Later 
he made notable contributions to the 
knowledge of the nature of the brain, 
and in his latter days he turned to psy- 
chiatry. He had small use for the new 
Russian régime, although its rulers re- 
spected him and did not object when he 
denounced the Bolsheviks as “half-illit- 
erate, rough-handlers of science.” Per- 
haps the Communist leaders recalled 
that Lenin had been Pavlov’s friend. 
When Pavlov visited the United States 
in 1929 he was described as a “kindly 
satyr” whose “piercing, deep-set eyes, 
beneath bushy, snow-white eyebrows 
seem to take in everything and every- 
body at a glance. The face, framed in 
a silvery beard, recalls a more delicately 
chiseled Bernard Shaw.” 


British Labor Camps 

Since 1929 the British Ministry of 
Labor has maintained camps for the 
rehabilitation of unemployed men. Like 
the American CCC, but unlike the Nazi 
“Labor Service” they are voluntary and 
avoid militarization. Although called 
“instruction centres,” the camps aim pri- 
marily at restoring physical fitness by 
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three months of outdoor work and good 
food. The labor performed amounts to 
forty-four hours a week and may be 
planting trees, digging ditches, building 
fences or farming. In addition to board 
and a working outfit, the men receive 
about $1 a week and may spend their 
spare time as they wish, so long as they 
are back in camp for “lights out” at 
10:30 P. M. While the results achieved 
by the camps have been good, the scale 
of the project has been too small to 
affect a very large percentage of Brit- 
ain’s unemployed. Only about 60,000 men 
have gone through the camps. 


Western Ways in Iran 


Iran is slowly following Turkey’s ex- 
ample of discarding Oriental customs in 
favor of those of the West. Although 
progress has been hampered by the op- 
position of the powerful Shiah clergy, 
the Dictator-King, Riza Shah Pahlevi, 
encourages the reforms. Believing that 
public example might have some effect 
on his people, the King had his wife and 
daughter appear unveiled at the cere- 
monies which opened the Teheran Nor- 
mal Institute. His address on that occa- 
sion was said to be the first ever to be 
made in Iran before women not wearing 
veils. 


Japan’s Naval Capacity 


The prospect of unrestricted naval 
building finds Japan confident that she 
will not be left hopelessly behind, as 
some Western observers have predicted. 
Dr. S. Washio, writing in the Tokyo 
magazine Trans-Pacific, states that the 
ratio of existing naval building capacity 
of the United States and Japan is about 
4 to 3 and that Japan’s heavy industry 
is developing rapidly. Admiral Osumi, 
the Navy Minister, has many times de- 
clared that Japan can meet unrestricted 
naval competition at but little increase 
in expenditure. This does not mean that 
Japan hopes to have an actual parity in 
tonnage with Great Britain and the 
United States, but “parity value of 
fighting strength” by means of a vast 
submarine fleet, numerous mine layers 
and coastal bases. 





